NEW EISNER 
ART: 
“STREET MUSIC” 


MILTON CANIFF 
INTERVIEW 


HI, THERE! YoU NO DOUBT RECOGNIZEY OF COURSE, WE'VE EARNEDY MARVEL REPORTS THAT FRANKY AND DON'T FORGET OUR 
¥ he oie ENE eS YOUR RECOGNITION, LOVE, | AILLER'S DAREDEVIL eri INCREDIBLY IN-DEPTH 
§ AND RESPECT THROUGH | THE MAJORITY OF THE FAN- 

"FANDOM CONFIDENTIAL, | our FAITHFUL AND | MAIL SENT TO THE NEW YORK EE at COM “ 
THE POPULAR "COMIC READER” | ACCURATE REPORTING | OFFICES, AND THAT MILLER IS R FAVORI 

FEATURE WHICH HAS MADE USTHE| OF ALL THE LATE- | MOST FREQUENTLY CoMPLI- | CHARACTERS AND 
TWO BEST KNOWN, LOVED, AND | BREAKING COMIC- MENTED FOR HIS USEOF HEAVY| THEIR CREATORS! 

RESPECTED PEOPLE IN FANDOM! RELATED NEWS! BLACKS. IN AN ATTEMPT TO PLEASE 


36 PAGES OF LAFF-PACKED SATIRE FROM 
FANDOM'S FAVORITE FUNNYMEN 


JIM ENGEL 


FEATURING OVER 25 PAGES OF THEIR 
POPULAR ‘'FANDOM CONFIDENTIAL" PA- 
GES FROM "THE COMIC READER" PLUS A 


NEW 7-PAGE STORY 


DONE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS COLLECTION! 


FULLY ONE-HALF THE PAGES APPEAR IN 
3 colors! 


PLUS! SPECIAL GUEST BACK COVER BY 
MARVEL ARTIST 


JOHN BYRNE 


AND AN INTRODUCTION BY LONGTIME 
COMICS WRITER 


ROY 
THOMAS 


Also: An Extra Heavy Cover Stock and white paper inside. Retail $2.95 


Odim Engel} 


THE DEPT. of LOOSE ENDS 


ill Eisner says that Saturday afternoon movie serials 
WAT of his youth inspired “The Black Bow,” a Spirit sec- 

tion originally published on January 5, 1941. Discus- 
sing this story, he writes, ‘Where I grew up (and I did in at least three 
boroughs of New York City), Saturday afternoon was the big time of the 
week. When I lived in orthodox Jewish neighborhoods, we went to shule 
in the morning; when I lived in Italian or Irish neighborhoods, we played 
stickball in the street. But regardless, in the afternoon we went to the mo- 
vies, because besides the regular full-length features we got a cartoon and 
a serial. The serial was an episode, lasting about 15 minutes to a half 
hour, of a never-ending adventure film. 

“Starting at one o'clock in the afternoon, for the enormous price of 
15 cents (circa 1926), we sat in the gloom of this temple of high adven- 
ture and watched till our heads hurt and our eyes could no longer focus. 
It was worth it, because four hours later we emerged as great, fearless avi- 
ators, detectives, desert chieftains, or quick-draw cowboys, surreptitious- 
ly acting out one of these roles on the way home. Generally, the spell 
wore off by the time you got into the hallway of your tenement, and the 
smell of cooking or one of your mother’s shrill demands brought you 
back to reality. 

“For me, the spell never really wore off ...or at least I refused to part 
with all those precious dreams, and I stored them away in the secret 
drawers of my mind. They were the comic books of the day. They illus- 
trated the pulps we bought ...they had everything the comics had later... 

“This secret hoard came in handy in this story. The Black Bow is 
none other than The Black Arrow, which ran indefinitely in my old 
neighborhood. It was an attempt to graft some of that serial mood onto 
the then ‘modern’ frame of The Spirit.” 


“Girls’ Dorm,” from which this issue’s cover is based, features one of 
the earliest appearances of Ellen Dolan. This story, originally published 
December 1, 1940, is also the only episode depicting Ellen as a college 
student. She subsequently embarked on a variety of careers. Eisner fond- 
ly recalls the splash page of this story as “one of my favorites.” 

“T had the original hanging in my studio for many years,”’ he said. “1 
recall now thinking that this was another breakthrough in the image of 
The Spirit as an adventure-hero who can be involved in a web of medioc- 
rity. It was in retrospect an Archie type of plot. | recall the late Bob Pow- 
ell commenting on it (he was working in my studio at the time on Mr, 
Mystic) with some disdain. He felt it was hardly worthy of a crimefighter. 
Later, however, he reconsidered and began at my urging to try ‘humani- 
zing’ the impossible Mr. Mystic. The point in mind was that the main 
thrust of my effort was to create a human character.” 


‘The remaining two stories in this issue were pivotal ones in the post- 
war life of Silk Satin, ““Hildie” was originally published on January 6, 
1946, a mere two weeks after Will’s return from his stint with the Army. 
It introduced a war orphan named Hildie. Two weeks later Silk Satin, ab- 
sent from the strip since 1944, showed up again and met little Hildie — 
with results that astounded everyone involved. Readers who first became 
acquainted with Satin through the reprints of her later exploits will not 
be too surprised at the way things turn out, but try, if you can, to view 
this pair of stories with the fresh eyes a reader‘of 1946 would have had, 
and see if it doesn’t do a little something for your heart. . 

—cat yronwode 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Beginning with our very next issue —No, 36— we'll be including a full- 
color section! We are going to start this color section with the very first 
Spirit story and then we'll continue running them not only in full color 
but in chronological order as well! Your persistent demands have paid 
off. Oh... and speaking of paying off, our new cover price will be $3. 
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NAMIC LINE OF MONTHLY COMICS. 
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GET THE FIRST 
COMICS, INC. AND A WHOLE LOT MORE! 
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GIRLS DORM. ag 


SECTION SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1940 


: = THE® @ 


Soe pirit 


(Wili~eZner, 


| DOLAN, DAUGHTER OF THE 
SPIRITS SECRET FRIEND...THE 
COMNISSIONER....- 


HX you MEAN You 
[| CAN GET HIM TO 


GET HIM 
UP HERE! 


PADDY... THERE'S. 
A DEAD BODY 

IN MY ROOM... 
IT MAY BE 
MURDER !! I 
KNOW IT'S OUT 
OF YOUR DISTRICT, 
BUT IF THE 

LOCAL POLICE 
COME IN ON IT 


TOWARD EVENING THE AUTO— 
PLANE DARTS OUT OF THE 
DARKENING Sky, AND WITH CUT 


ATHING TILL. 
HE GETS THERE! 


The Spirit 


U'RE GOSH... JUST. 
THINK /SHE'S 
GOING TO HAVE 


THE SPIRIT 


AM 12?) WELL, 
LL SHOW you 
ANY BODY KNOW 


SHHH, GIRLS... 


WHY, YES. 

MY BOY 

FRIEND TED.. 
WHY 22 


7 COMMISSIONER 


(e 
c 


THINGS IN A 
HURRY! 


CONFOUND AH MAY BE 
THAT GIRL... } DUMB, MIST’ 
SHE'S ALWAYS \ SPIRIT BOSS... 
IN SOME SORT) BUT FO! A 


OF TROUBLE! } GUY WoT IS 
PEEVED wir’ 

A GAL, YO'IS SHO! 

IN A BIG HURRY 

TIHELP HER! 


LOOK AROUND THE GROUNDS, 
EBONY... YOU MAY PICK UP A 


The Spirit 


OH, SPIRIT 
Y. YOU GOT HERE 
QUICKLY... 


y 
t 


HMM... LONG 
INCISIONS... LIKE 
DOCTORS MAKE H 
FOR AN AUTOPSY... 


COoD.. 
SIGN 


CN er 
SC 


A 


_ 
LET HIM IN...00N'T BE 


SUDDENLY THERE IS A RAPID 
FRIGHTENED AFRAID... (M HERE! 


PSST! SOMEONE'S TRYING 
TO GET IN...IT MAY BE THE 
KILLER RETURNING! 


OBVIOUSLY A 
DocToRS Work! 


PAGE 4& The Spirit 


H'YA, ELLEN...SAY, 
WHERE'S THAT BODY I 
NED YA% I GOT A 


S'LONG ELLEN, SEE 
YA AT THE PROM— 


LOA} \j ii 
MED. LECTURE IN THE 0 : 
MORNING AND I GOTTA, 
MAKING 
INCISIONS / 


yOu 
BEAS 


ANGRY, THE SPIRIT STRIDES OUT, 
+./NOT NOTICING A SLINKING 
FIGURE ‘ 


OUTSIDE, HE FINDS EBONY 
re GONE Cae ar 


The Spirit 


MEANWHILE INSIDE THE BUILDING... EVERYONE IS AT THE PROM..THE 
THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN.... BUILDING IS DESERTED.... 
PROFESSOR RACES DOWN 
HELP! POLICE // 
MURDER! 
DEAN CRoss 
H, ‘Ny 
MURDERED! 


y 


* 


{ 


ps 
oe 
I MUST FIND THE 
SPIRIT AND APOLOGIZE ! 


MEANWHILE... AHEM...4H/LL 
TAKE OVAH DE INVESTIGASHUN/) 


YES. .REMARKABLE, 
ISN'T IT... NEA‘ 
DON'T YOU THINK? 


= ue yn 
ONE SIDE, ELLEN / 


LE==NWVV VP, 


THIS IS A CITY RADIO BULLETIN... 
FLASH... PROFESSOR VAN 4 
VERIKT OF STATE COLLEGE 4 
RAN AMUCK TONIGHT KILLING 4 
DEAN CROSS BEFORE HE Was ‘4 
FINALLY CAPTURED, .. IT WAS 
REVEALED THAT VAN VERIKT <] 
WAS LONG BELIEVED INSANE... 
HAVING BEEN EXAMINED TWICE 
BY AL/ENISTS...FOR FURTHER J 
DETAILS READ YOUR DAILY . 
PAPERS...++. 


“el 


LOOK,GIRLS! 
ELLEN AND 


THE 
SPIRIT 


you want ){ Pure... 
POLICE OH, 


The Spirit 


WELL, THAT'S Y OH, SPIRIT... 
THAT...COME ] PLEASE TAKE 
ME TO THE 
PROM FI HAVE 
NO_DATE, ANO.... 
PULEEZE ?? 


ON, EBONY !!/ 


LOOK HERE, DOLAN...JE 
1 SEE THAT DAUGHTER 
OF YOURS AGAIN, I'LL... 
GeReRR...f 


Back 
SAFETY 


CH, ALRIGHT... 
BUT YOU DIDN'T 
BOAST TO THE 
GIRLS ABOUT 4 
BRINGING ME, 
DID YOU....1 
MEAN NO ONE 
ME 


EXPECTS 
THERE ¢ 


CATT) wat) (AHHH! f 


BROAD 


GOLLY...DOSE, 
COLLEGE GALS SHO’ 


3S 


‘AD; BRUNING/GRIEPP ILLO: S.RUDE ©1982 CPI 


COMICS WITH 


SOUND! 


NEXUS?3 
GOES STEREO! 


Capital Comics is proud to present 

NEXUS 3 as its first FLEXI-COMIC® 
showcasing the conclusion of Nexus’ origin. 
This 40-page magazine is accompanied by a 


complete soundtrack, with special effects, 
music and dynamic dialogue. 


From the hottest _ 
new team in comics- 


Mike Baron & Steve Rude 


ON SALE THIS 
SUMMER IN DIRECT 
COMIC SHOPS 


EVERYWHERE! 


Capital Comics is a division of CPI 
NEXUS and FLEXI-COMICS are ©1982 by Capital Publications, Inc. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 5, 1941 


‘TO CENTRAL CITy EACH YEAR COME THOUSANDS OF IMMIGRANTS 
SEEKING REFUGE IN THE MELTING POT THAT IS AMERICA, AND BRINGING By 
WITH THEM THE GOOD AND THE EVIL OF A WORLD IN FLAMES... FOR 

EVIL KNOWS NO BOUNDRIES AND TRAVELS SWIFTEST WITH WICKED o 
MEN... BUT LET THEM BEWARE, FOR TO THE NORTH LIES wWwiLowoo0d (Q) \ rT] 
CEMETERY WHERE LIVES CRIMES MIGHTIEST FOE ... 


WRATH OF THE // 
BLACK GOWs: 


LEADER IN THEIR 


AN ARROW !! (T'S 
THE BLACK Bow! 


| ON OCTOBER TWENTY—THIRD LAST, 
SHORTLY AFTER THE MOUNTAIN 


WITH TERROR BY THE S7# 
QEATH OF AUGUSTE PEROT,A 


COMMUNITY. 


WE MUST 
BURY HIM 7 
SECRETLY.! 


THUS, SEVERAL NIGHTS LATER A 
FRIGHTENED PARTY OF MEN BURIED! 
AUGUSTE PEROT IN SECLUDED 
WILOWOOD._CEMETERY... WATCHED| 
&Y THE SPIRITH 


EVIL DAYS ARE) YES...BUT WE | 
CAN NEVER LET 
THE POLICE KNOW... 
THEY WOULDN'T 
UNDERSTAND ABOUT 
THE BLACK Bow |!) 


PEROTS GREAT STONE HOUSE WAS 
ABANDONED AS IF THE PLACE 
CONTAINED A GHOST... AND THE 
WEEDS GREW THICK AROUND 
IT WHILE THE WEATHER TORE 
AT ITS SIDES TILL IT TRULY 
LOOKED HAUNTED... Wo 
ONE SEEMED INTERESTED... 


NO ONE EXCEPT THE SPIRIT... 
IN HIS SECRET CRIME LABORATORY 
DEEP UNDER WILDWOOD CEMETERY} 
THE FAMED CRIME FIGHTER PURSU 

THE ONE CLUE HE OVERHEARD... 


BROTHER ADAM, YES, DID YOU NOT KNOW 
YOU SHOULD NOT THE BLACK BOW HAS 
b HAVE RENTED W FOLLOWED US HERE TO 
AUSUSTE'S Na AMERICA ?/ 


EBONY, PACK 
A TRUNK // 


THE BLACK BOW..\AMM... A 
MAN USING ARROWS |N 
THIS DAY AND AGE... 


ANEW case / 


HOT DAWG... 


wih 


Namath 


KILLED AUGUSTE 
WHEN HE FAILED To 
PAY TRIBUTE °? 


CAME FROM 
THE OTHER. 
SIDE you 
ARE ODDLY UN- 
AFRAID. 


MEN DO NOT BAY 
TRIBUTE .,\NE DO NOT 
QUAIL... WE 

FIGHT OPPRESSION! 


HA-Ho&HA! DEFY THE 
BLACK BOW, EH ?? 
WE SHALL SEE / 


ANDTHE BLACK BOW |S NOTTO] ff 
BEDEFIED 


BUT HIS COMPANION SUCCEEDS. 
ESCAPING ‘OR THE MOMENT. 


HA!HA/HaA!/ NO ONE 
ESCAPES THE 
BLACK BOW // 


AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS... | 
COMMISSIONER DOLAN AWAIT 

AVISITOR WHO HAS BEEN 
ANNOUNCED By HiS SECRETARY, 


COLLAPSED... HEY, 
FINNEGAN, HELP ME 
GET HIM ON THE 
COUCH ... HOLY 
SMOKE, HE'S 
DEAD// 


100k !/ SURE HAD 


r 
ALOT OF GRIT TO BE 
ABLE TO WALK POSSIBLY 
FOR MILES TO HEADQUARTERS 


WITH AN ARROW IN HIS BACK... 
ARROWS IN THIS MODERN 
DAY 2? HMMM. 


Boy !/WHAT A CASE FORTHE 
SPIRIT... HA. HA. HA... 
FINNEGAN, IM GOING TO 
HANDLE THIS MYSELF AND 
By THE TIME HE GETS WIND 
OF IT, VLL HAVE IT 
SOLVED // WILL HIS 
FACE BE RED/ 


HA... HA ie 


wHA... 
DON’T MOvE / 


ATINY MIRROR 
CONC! 


THE TALL FORM OF 


IN A FLASHING MOTION DEFLE 


THE SLACK GOW, 
ABOUT TO RELEASE 
A DEADLY ARROW... 


i} 

ADAM RISES .WHIRLS.. 
AND FLINGS A BOOK 
INTO THE DARKNESS ... 


AND AT THE SAME TIME 
BROTHER ADAM 's REVEALED 
AS THE SAVAIT - 


MY FOREFATHERS WERE THE 
FEUDAL LORDS OF ACERTAIN 


SECTION OF AVODLE EVROPE, 
SERFS LIVED UNDER OUR 


REFUSED WERE TRAITORS... 
AND WERE SHOT // 


I SEE...A PROTECTION RACKET, 
CRIMES HAVENT CHANGED 
MUCH SINCE THE D4RK AGES., 
OUR GANGSTERS DO THE 
SAME THING... THIS WAY OUT. 


TELL ME, WHY a 
THE BLACK BOW 


HA , FOOL! DO YOU 

THINK THE BLACK 

BOW SURRENDERS 
SO EASILY ?// 


ITS APITY THAD YOU 7P TUT..TUT..NOW YOURE) 
TO KILLHIM... THE ve UUST SAYING WHAT 
SPIRITS A BRAVE Y.. YOU'RE A GHOST / I SAID // 


MAN...OH WELL ,[ MUST 


TAKE THIS MONEY 
WITH ME / 


( 4.4. SPIT II 


THATS ALRIGHT... 
TLL SEE THAT You 
DONT DO ITAGAIN/ 


HIS FACE A MASK OF SUDDEN | GUT IN THE DOORWAY... | 
HATE, THE BLACK BOW 


- POU! 3S ARROW AFTER ARROW} T HOPE THIS WORKS .. 
THATS ASTONE DOORW. INTO THE SHADOWS... 
SP/21T.. YOURE TRAPPE! 


HA/HA/HA! YOU KNOW, HA..HA..CRY OUT! ... DO 
IM EAUOYING YOU NOT FEEL THE 

THIS // STING OF MY 

reali ARROWS ?/ 


I'M NOTSO GOOD AT  \uumead 


ay 
Di DART THROWING { 


JUST LOOKED 
BOOKS ON HERALDR* 


i FOUND OUT WHAT 


COUNTRY IT CAME 
FROM, AND 


WHAT GETS ME IS, 
YOU'VE BEEN 
LUVING RIGHT 

| \ HERE UNDER 

~\ THis very 


v-+. ER. HMPF. BESIDES, 
IGOT A MYSTERIOUS 
PHONE CALL THAT 


TIPPED ME OFF // 
ANYWAY THATS A LOT | GENIUS 
BETTER THAN 7HE & 
SPLIT OID! WHY, HE 
WON'T KNOW’ ABOUT 
IT UNTIL HE READS 


TOMORROWS paPERS /!/ 


HAD TO BE TO BECOME 

POLICE COMMISSIONER... 

NOW, OPEN THIS DOOR 
EASY AND KEEP / 
YOUR GUNS HANDY / 


THE BLACK BOW 
ARRIVED IN AMERICA, 
BROKE... HE FIGURED 
THAT HE'D PULLTHE 
SAME RACKET HIS 
MEDIEVAL ANCES: 
USED 70 GET MON 
HERE'S THE ARROW: 
THEY'LL BE GOOD 
EVIDENCE... LUCKY 

I WORE THIS CORK 
Boby PROTECTOR 
+ S'LONG, DOLAN // 


BUT, I DONT 
GET ITYET,, 
WHOIS HE! 


[7 OH COMMISSIONER, THE 
REPORTERS ARE HERE 
DOWE SAY YOU SOLVED IT, 
OR SHALL WE TELL'EM 
THE TRUTH ? 


COMICS AND MORE A-J 


* Adults Only 


Abbott and Costello Meet the Bride of Hembeck 
(Extremely limited quantities) $1.25 
Action 514 50 
*Adults Only 1 2.00 
Adventure 478 50 
* Aftershock 1 (Trina) 2.00 
Alien Encounters 1 1.25 
Anarchy Comix 1, 2 each 1.25 
Anarchy Comix 3 : 2.00 
Are Your Highs Getting You Down? 1.50 
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Eerle 2 (Frazetta, Crandell, Colan, Toth) 
Elfquest 9, 10, 12, 13 
Elfquest Gatherum 


Elfquest Portfolio Il Signed Edition (12 color plates of the 
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Elfquest Portfolio Il Unsigned Edition (12 color plates 
of the back covers of issues 1-12) 

E.Z. Wolf's Astral Outhouse (Richards) 

Facts O’ Life (Crumb, Shelton and more) 

FantaCo’s Chronicles Series 2 (Fantastic Four) 

FantaCo’s Chronicles Series 3 (Daredevil) 

FantaCo’s Chronicles Series 4 (Avengers) 

FantaCo’s Chronicles Series 5 (Spider-Man) 

* Fantagor 3 (Color, Corben) 2.00 
Fantastic Four 209, 210 (Bye) each 1.50 
Fantastic Four 226 50 
Fantastic Four 232 (First all-Byrne) 2.50 
Fantastic Four 233-235 each 1.50 
Fantastic Four 236 (20th anniversary) 2.00 
Fantastic Four 237-241 each 1.00 
Fantastic Four Index 4.95 
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Fantasy Masterpieces (Silver Surfer) 3, 4, 6-8 each 1.50 
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For Your Eyes Only 1 50 
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Gates of Eden I (Kaluta, Jones, Geary, Trina, Leialoha. 
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*Gay Comix 1 1.25 
Glant-Size Dracula 2 75 
Green Lantern 135 50 
Green Lantern 150 1.00 

* Harold Hedd 1 2.50 

*Harold Hedd 2 1.50 
Heavy Metal 4/82, 5/82 each 2.00 
Hello From San Diego (Rick Geary). . 2.50 
Hembeck: Best of Dateline (Extremely limited quantities)... 2.50 
Hembeck File 2.50 
Hercules I (Layton) 75 
Hercules 2 (Layton) 60 
Howard the Duck (Magazine) 9 1.25 
Hulk Annual 9 y 75 
Hulk (Magazine) 16, 19, 23, 26 1.50 

“Image of the Beast (P..J. Farmer) 1.25 
Iron Man 158 50 
Iron Man Index . 4.50 

“Iron Soul Stories (New Paltz 3—Gilbert, Vezina) 1.25 
Justice League 200 2.00 
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each 1.50 
6.95 


25.00 


12.00 
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1.25 
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1.50 
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| ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS [Za 


We accept States funds only in the form of checks, money orders, MasterCard 
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Note: New York State residents must add applicable sales tax, Please allow two to 
four weeks for delivery 
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* San Francisco Comics 5 (Griffith) 1.25 
* San Francisco Comics 6 1.50 
Savage Tales 4 (Adams, Smith) 3.00 
She Hulk 9 50 
+ Skull 4, 5 each 1.00 


Spider-Man and His Amazing Friends 1 50 
Spider-Woman 5, 34 each 50 
Spidey Super Stories 50 
Spirit 29, 31 (Eisner) 
Splatter Movies 
Starslayer 1 
Starslayer 2-4 
Star Trek 1, 8, 10 
Star Wars 9, 39, 40, 42-44 each 2.00 
Superboy 12 (New series) oonvn SO 
Supervillain Team-Up 17 50 
* Tales of the Leather Nun 1.50 
Tales to Astonish 8 (New series) 50 
Team America 1 15 
Tejano Exile (Jaxon) 1.50 
Television (Rick Geary) 2.50 
Thor Index co 4.50 
Time Warp 4 1.00 
“Tits 'N' Clits 4, 5 each 1.25 
*Tits 'N’ Clits 6 1.50 
Today's Army With Dopin’ Dan 1.50 
“Twisted Sisters 1.00 
Two Fools (Richards and Murphy) 1.25 
“Weirdo 1-4 (Crumb) each 2.25 
What If? 35 (If Elektra had lived) 1.00 
“White Whore Funnies 2. 2.00 
*Wimmen’s Comix 3, 7 each 1.25 
Wolverine 1 (Miller) 75 
Wolverine 2 (Miller) -60 
Wolverine 3 (Miller) -60 
X-Men 142, 143 each 2.50 
X-Men 146-150, Annual 5 each 2.00 
X-Men 151-155. each 1.00 
X-Men Annual 4 3.00 
X-Men Companion Vol. I 4.95 
X-Men Index 5.95 
“Young Lust 6 (Griffith, M.K. Brown) 2.25 
Yow 1 (Zippy) 2.00 
Yow 2 1.75 
“Zap0,1 each 1.50 
Zippy3 2.25 
Zippy Stories 2.50 
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four weeks for delivery 
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NOONE w+ ALL MY LIFE J 
OREAMED OF SOMEONE 1 
COULD REALLY RELATE To.., 
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WHERE DID. 
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SH MY GOD! 
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S50 QUIET? 
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at conventions... 


..and then there's 
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7 REACH NEW YORK BY 
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INSTEAD OF THE GEORGE 


WASHINGTON ! 


MILTON CANIF 


EH PART TWO EZ 


be called the Fraternity Club, now called 


CANIFF: The chronology of it was simp- 
the Hotel something-or-other at 38th and 


Following is the second half of Will Eis- 
ner’s “Shop Talk” with cartoonist Milton ly this: I worked in a newspaper art dep- 


Caniff. The first half appeared in The artment until I was fired at the Columbus Madison, in a one room cell Allenton- 

Spirit No. 34. Dispatch back in Ohio in the Depression House-kind-of-hotel room. Meanwhile I 

EISNER: Talking about being a disciplin- and was lucky enough to get a job at the checked in at the art department at the 

ed worker — What about your studio life? | AP Feature Service in New York. A Associated Press, which was a bullpen. 

You worked alone for the most part or month later —I had to borrow money to They brought in guys from outside New 
32 with an assistant? get to New York— I was in what used to York like Al Capp and me. 


EISNER: How did they discover you? 
CANIFF: The bureau managers at the 
AP forward to the main office in New 
York any outstanding work by a writer 
or artist. 

EISNER: I see... 

CANIFF: A guy named Brophy was head 
of the AP bureau, which was in the same 
building as the Columbus Dispatch and 
he had been sending back clippings of my 
work to the feature service editor here 
[New York]. A guy named Brooks. They 
had an opening coming up in the bullpen. 
Then I got a query from Wilson Hicks, 
who was his assistant. 

EISNER: Mmmm Hmmm. Well, anyway, 
that got you to New York. 

CANIFF: Very often it’s somebody who 
is following your work whom you don’t 
even know exists who gives you this 
break or who refers you to someone and 
they ask to see your work. Samples are 
so important. I had a good batch that had 
been turned down by everybody else 
[laughter]. The only place I hadn’t ap- 
plied for a job was the AP. I didn’t even 
know they had an art department. I had 
tried the United Features and King Fea- 
tures and all the others but got a polite 
turn-down from all of them. 

EISNER: There you are in New York 
from Ohio... 

CANIFF: So I’m sitting in New York and 
you were asking about whether I worked 
alone. During the day then, I worked at 
the AP in the bullpen on straightaway 
general assignments. The first job was 
crossword puzzles. The new guy always 
had to fill in the blanks of the crossword 
puzzles. [laughter] You make one mis- 
take and you’ve got every crossword puz- 
ale nut calling! 

EISNER: Yeah, that’s right! 

CANIFF: And the editors hated to edit 
these and find those mistakes that the 
artists made. I didn’t last too long at that, 
fortunately. Anyway, I learned lettering. 
The election was coming up and I’d done 
a lot of portrait stuff — you know, the 
pebbleboard portraits. 

EISNER: Oh yes. The Coquille board 
they called it. - 

CANIFF: I did all the candidates of both 
parties. I did thirty-two portraits of these 
clowns. [laughter] And, fortunately, 
with the AP photo lab department I could 
get small heads blown up large enough to 
trace them on the Coquille board —panto- 
graph them up, which is a big convenience 
of course. 

EISNER: Mmmm Hmmm. 

CANIFF: Surprisingly, the two final nom- 
inees were the hardest to draw, The two 
worst portraits I did out of the whole 
bunch were Hoover and Roosevelt, and, 
of course, they’re the ones... 

EISNER: [laughter] They’re the ones 
you had to use all over the place! Yes... 
CANIFF: Working on a daily newspaper 
you learn to get fast with this kind of 
stuff. I think I told you that the other 


guys at the AP said, “Lay off— cool it, 
kid. We’ve got a good thing going here! 
Don’t spoil it.” [laughter] Most of them 
had come from individual newspapers too, 
so they knew exactly... You catch on 
very quickly, Now, about the studio: 
when I reached New York I called Bil 
Dwyer who had also worked on the Col- 
umbus Dispatch. 

EISNER: Oh — he did Dumb Dora, that 
was it. 

CANIFF: Well, it’s pertinent here. I called 
him just socially and told him I was in 
town to say hello. I didn’t know where he 
lived, on Christopher Street. I didn’t even 
know where Christopher Street was, So 
he said, “My God, I’m glad you called! 
T’ve got a problem here. Come on down!” 
This was like the first night I was in town 
and he had been submitting things to 
King Features and selling gags, by the 
way, to the magazines, Collier’s and the 
New Yorker. Anyway, he had submitted 
a gag-type strip to King Features and he 
got a call back saying that Paul Fung was 
being pulled off Dumb Dora and Dwyer 
had the assignment. Here he was suddenly 
with six strips and a Sunday page to do 
and he’d never done anything except sin- 
gle panels, 

EISNER: Oh boy! 

CANIFF: And he was in trouble, Frank 
Engli was helping him. 

EISNER: Frank Engli... He was a sports 
cartoonist, right? 

CANIFF: No, he did lettering. He later 
on did a strip called Looking Back, 

about stoneage characters. 

EISNER: Oh, I see. 

CANIEFF: ... Very well done cartooning. 
But his lettering was especially good. So 

I went down to see them and they were 
laboring away at the first release. Bil 

‘was a good gag writer, but he’d never 

had this kind of assignment before. So he 
said to me, “Will you sit in on this thing 
and especially draw the girls?” So I laid 
out the first batch of stuff and, again, it 
was not hard for me to do because I had 
those eleven o’clock deadlines every mor- 
ning. And so then I inked the girls and 

he inked the other characters; very sim- 
ple drawing. 


Caniff moonlighting on Dumb Dora. (1932) 


EISNER: Who wrote the stuff? 

CANIFF: Dwyer. He was a very good 
gag man. Chick Young had originated 
the character and then Paul finally took 
over from Chick when Chick started 
Blondie. Paul was drawing it before Dwy- 
er. I never did find out, by the way, why 
he withdrew... 

EISNER: Dumb Dora was a very success- 
ful strip in its day. 

CANIFF: ...Maybe Fung had a fight with 
King Features. I don’t know and I never 
did ask. ...So we made the deadline, 
which was the thing that was bothering 
Dwyer, but in the meantime I had to go 
to work the next morning at eight o’- 
clock. So, for the first weeks of this thing, 
I was moonlighting at night for him and 
doing my regular job during the day. I 
had a hell of a time staying awake, 
EISNER: Oh boy, that is a hell of a sched- 
ule... 

CANIFF: But, again, when you're 25 
years old you can stand that. 

EISNER: Yeah, yeah... 

CANIFF: And at that time my wife had 
not come out yet so I had nothing else to 
do at night. Bunny was still in Colum- 
bus closing up our things out there, try- 
ing to find a way to pay the rent we still 
owed [laughter] —so right off the bat I 
was into this moonlighting thing. It was 
necessary financially because I was only 
getting sixty dollars a week from the AP. 
And you couldn’t make it even then on 
sixty dollars a week living in Tudor City. 
Well, about a year after this time Wilson 
Hicks had taken over at the AP as head 
of the feature service. He came around 
and said, ‘“‘Do you know somebody who 
could do this general assignment illustra- 
tion?” And I said, “I sure do!” There 
was [Noel] Sickles back there doing mo- 
vie ads for RKO in Cincinnati and hating 
every minute of it. I didn’t even have to 
send for his work. I already had it. They 
looked at it and, sure enough, they 
thought, “Sheesh, this’ll cost us!” But he 
didn’t know any more about New York 
than I did and they got him for peanuts 
too. He was glad to make it though. 
EISNER: What year was this now? 
CANIFF: This was in the spring of 1933, 
EISNER: Well, this was at the tail end of 
the big Depression. 

CANIFF: Oh, it wasn’t over. 

EISNER: It wasn’t over yet, no. In fact, 
it really hit in ’31, ’32. I know. 
CANIFF: Well, we caught it late in Col- 
umbus and the Midwest. We knew all 
about what had happened to friends of 
ours who had eastern interests and 
stocks and so forth. But at that age you 
don’t move in those circles. My mother 
and dad lost everything they had in Day- 
ton a year later. 

EISNER: I know, because I was selling 
papers downtown in °31. 

CANIFF: Exactly. My dad and I lost our 
jobs on the same day. I got fired at the 
Dispatch the same day he was fired. He 


a 


worked at that time for an automobile 
company, although he was a printer by 
trade. 
EISNER: Oh yes. So you already hada 
little of that ink in your blood. 
CANIFF: Oh, very definitely. 
EISNER: What about Sickles now? 
CANIFF: Well, Sickles was better in 
high school than any newspaper staff art- 
ist in Columbus or Cleveland or Cincin- 
nati, which was our world at that time. 
He could do the sort of work we were 
doing in New York because he had prac- 
ticed at home making “comps,” layouts, 
retouching; he’d taken the Landon 
course. Landon used to touch on this 
sort of thing. He really trained you to be 
a newspaper artist. 
EISNER: Landon? I don’t remember 
that now. 
CANIFF: C. N. Landon was his name... 
Charles. 
EISNER: Yeah, yeah... That’s right. Now 
I remember: “Draw me.” 
CANIFF: “Draw me” was Minneapolis. 
“Copy me” was Landon —in Cleveland. 
It was Uncle Sam. That’s what I used 
when I applied for the course and, of 
course, was accepted immediately. [laugh- 
ter] No one was ever turned down, un- 
less you were under 15, That was one 
rule he had —you had to be 15. I think 
the reason for that was that below 15 
you couldn’t get financial responsibility. 
Usually it was your father or... 
EISNER: Well, also it was signing an 
agreement. Minors can’t... 
CANIFF: Yes, that too. Under 15 a kid 
is not responsible, with rare exception. I 
took it when I was 16 or so. I never fin- 
ished it —nobody ever did— because I 
got a job. Then, who needed the damn 
thing? [laughter] I got a job as an office 
boy in the Dayton, Ohio Herald-Journal 
art department, I got to know Landon la- 
ter, because by the time I got to New 
York he had come to Manhattan as the 
art editor of Cosmopolitan. So I went 
around to see him with my hat in hand. 
Thad never met him before, only corres- 
ponded. I showed him things I had been 
doing for the AP here and he said, “Well,” 
and he took out his pencil and wrote cor- 
rections on my drawings! 
EISNER: And started criticizing. [chuck- 
le] And marking up your art... [groan] 
CANIFF: ...And in red! But, he was al- 
ways right. Oh, he was absolutely great 
at this stuff. He could teach you to draw 
for the worst reproduction in the world. 
If he were doing chalk plates they’d come 
out good. 
EISNER: Oh, that’s just marvelous. 
CANIFF: He taught you not to put cross- 
hatch too tightly together and all that. It 
was very valuable. He used single lines 
with his crayon stuff on that Coquille 
board for his portraits and he said, “You 
should always remember that a single 
stroke of a crayon is better than mushing 
°4 avound with it, because it leaves some er- 


Copy this aEetes 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. Blosser, am 


Parks, Pyles, C. Fox and 
many other sful 
newspaper artists earn- 
If you like to draw, 
Splendid 
opportunities are constantly opening up for 
Landon trained artists. 


Landon Picture Charts 


will show you step by step just how to draw 
original heads, hands, figures, animals, ete. 
Complete criticisms on all of your drawings 
correct your errors. Send your sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Pic- 
ture Chart, examples of the work of many 
successful boy students and evidence of what 
you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


Che Landon School 


837 National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


ing from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week learned 
to draw at home while 
school boys, through my 
course of personal indie 
vidual lessons by mail. 

prepare now for the future. 


The Landon School ad as it appeared in the 
back pages of The American Boy magazine 
for November, 1921. 


ror room in there for the reduction.” 
EISNER: Very good, yeah. Most of the 
younger artists I see from this generation 
are really very casual about reproduction. 
They don’t worry about it. The technolo- 
gy is so sophisticated today. 

CANIFF: An old engraver from the Day- 
ton Journal said, “I'll teach you engraving 
and you'll make a better living than in 
that dumb art department.” [chuckle] 
And I thought about it quite seriously be- 
cause I could have done this at night and 
those guys were making a lot more money 
than we were. They were on union scale, 
even back then. This is back in ’21, ’22. I 
told him I was very grateful but I had to 
go to school and I just didn’t have time to 
do both these things. But along the way 
he let me listen in and he would talk. He 
loved to talk, and he’d tell me, “This is 
something you shouldn’t do here.” He 
would give me an assignment to do down 
there on a piece of paper and he taught me 
to not do more things than how to. He 
taught me not to let my brush ink gray 
out and to always use strong black so the 
engraver can pick it up, and to not isolate 
something in the middle of white space. 
Don’t just put a blob of something with- 
out connections so when we rout the 
thing out it would hold up. And he show- 
ed me the actual routing machine. It gave 
me something to hang on to. 

EISNER: Isn’t that valuable? Right after 
high school I spent some time in a print 
shop cleaning presses for three dollars a 
week and I consider that one of the most 
valuable experiences I had. I could sit 
there with a typesetter, a compositor, a 
big fat guy who would pick type out of 
the rack and set it in a stick —you know. 


I learned about engraving and printing 
there. I know it’s been as useful to me as 
it has been to you. 

CANIFF: It has. My dad gave me some of 
the stuff, but at the time my dad was ac- 
tively carrying a stick around in that lit- 
tle bag that they had... 

EISNER: Yes. 

CANIFF: nd I still have all that, by 
the way. 

EISNER: You still have all that: the old 
apron? 

CANIFF: My dad’s old apron and also 

his stick. But by the time I got old enough 
to really assimilate this stuff, my dad had 
become ill with lead poisoning, because 
of the miserable conditions they worked 
under. 

EISNER: Oh sure. All that type was lead. 
It wasn’t really zinc. 

CANIFF: It was a very bad thing; leads to 
tuberculosis. He had to get a job outside, 
so he did, and that was the end of my con- 
tact with the print shop, per se. But my 
contact with the people still remains. I 
was named after the editor of my dad’s 
paper. 

EISNER: Is that right! 

CANIFF: Milton Wedding was his name. 
EISNER: What town in Ohio was that? 
CANIFF: Hillsboro. It’s between Cincin- 
nati and Columbus. 

EISNER: I see. 

CANIFF: It was then a little weekly news- 
paper, now a daily. A little population 
that hasn’t altered that much. The adverti- 
sing has. They have supermarket adverti- 
sing and that makes it possible. 

EISNER: But let me get back on the Sick- 
les thing because you've left me hanging. 
Now Sickles came along, and he came 
from Ohio too, didn’t he? 

CANIFF: Yes. Chillicothe. He was work- 
ing in Cincinnati. He and I had tried to 
start up a studio. Both of us were fired. 
He from the Ohio State Journal and 1 was 
dropped by the Columbus Dispatch. So 
we set up a business in which I would go 
out and sell in the morning and he would 
stay inside and then when I would get 
back in the afternoon we would both 
work on what I had sold in the morning. 
And our big thing was to deliver you a fin- 
ished rough the next morning. We were 
trying to beat the existing ad agencies. We 
had friends enough among the art direct- 
ors from Frigidaire and General Motors 
and big companies like that. We had entre 
like that and right off the bat we had 
good assignments. But it nearly killed us 
trying to do what we set out to do: to 
turn in a finished rough the next morn- 
ing. We'd put it on a bus to go to Cincin- 
nati or Cleveland from Columbus and it 
would get there by noon. It was great ex- 
cept that we couldn’t have kept it up. 
Well, anyway, we were doing very well. 
We made a good impression; a good initi- 
al impact. And then I got this wire from 
the Associated Press in New York and I 
had to decide whether to stay with the 


Your 


© esa evs 1S coMNG ovr FoR) advertising or take the AP job. We talked 


PASSENGERS 4 THEM - ONE, A SouTu AmeRKaN, | it over, of course, and Sickles said the 
ARE OVER NY) IS ALL BURNED UP OVER THE DELAY.) chance to go to New York was worth ev- 
THE FIELD | -Y) ~SAVS HE HAS TD CATEH A BonT i erything so he encouraged me to go 
arrenvenr’s J ~ He! y f Testy, § 
SAT SIAM RELL PROBOBLY y ahead and not worry about our little GREAT OAK! 
pre iy ; 2 ie Srawt 
rf, thing back there. We had some free space : prea ier 
in an advertising agency, so we didn’t $ RIGHT HERE! y 


owe anybody. Our billings were still com- 
ing in so we had a little money, thank 
goodness, or we wouldn’t have been able 
to do anything. Sickles then went free- 
lance on his own. He stayed with the 
same agency. Again, he wasn’t paying any 
rent and they weren’t paying him, but it 
looked good when a client came in if 
they had an artist working. It was really 
an exchange of space for a body. He’d 
take jobs from them if they had jobs. 
The trouble was they didn’t have that 
many jobs. [laughter] Anyway, we stay- 
ed warm friends until the man died — 

the owner of the agency. Meanwhile I 
was stockpiling Sickles’ past and present 1 
work and he went on to RKO in Cincin-  f DRAG You: 
nati to do their daily ads, which was a 
fulltime job. They had several theatres 
and he hated it. Sickles was a good letter- 
ing man among other things, and so these 
were beautiful ads, more than RKO de- 
served really. But nobody ever really 
pays you enough. 

EISNER: That’s so true! 

CANIFF: Anyway, he was ready to come 


SAY ! THOSE AcH! uND to New York, and he was single, so he 
MEN ~ THEY ge THE WR sHopr LIKE didn’t have to ask anybody anything. He 
MO errcue WHO Mj just got on the train and came. I called ne 
HERE! him and told him that this was in the Ya ae lah! 


works and to be on the alert for it be- 
cause he had to negotiate his own deal. I 
wasn’t about to act as his agent. It was 


none of my business anyway; it was up to | / 
him, He didn’t know how much I was get |{ *tw CAN cHEGr ME DOWN 
ting and it was up to him to make his own | 7 WEN, CAN GHOGT ME DOWN... 
mark. So I imagine he settled for about oe 
the same amount, I don’t even remember | \ “nwiryy Men oe 
now. He earned much more later, when Bee 
he started doing features. He could live 
on $60 a week in New York. I couldn't, 
so I had to moonlight. Anyway, he came 
out and the AP was so delighted to get, 
him because he could do anything. He 
could take over making maps of the Euro- 
WELL, $6 BAAD TAENLING: BAYS pean War or whatever was going on at the 
APPLEGATE'S OKAY — HES IN! time. He was also an expert lettering man. 
NOW TO BOOK PASSAGE ON John Terry was doing a strip on [Charles] 
WHATEVER SHIP WILL GET ME Lindbergh. It didn’t look very much like 
DOWN THERE QUICKEST — Lindbergh because poor Terry couldn’t 
draw, but the impact was there so it sold 
like crazy, But the AP's method of selling 


I THINK PYZON HOPES 


LEFT column: the metamorphosis of Noel 
Sickles’ style during his tenure on Scorchy 
Smith, In the top panel, January 14, 1935, | RIGHT column: Sickles’ influence on 
Sickles imitates John Terry’s stiff pen lines.  Caniff. November 10, 1934 (top) is 


By July 5 (second panel) his superior draw- _an early Terry panel done entirely in 
ing abilities were obvious. May 1, 1936 pen and ink cross-hatching style. In 
(third panel) shows Scorchy resembling Pat —_‘Terry’s second adventure, Caniff be- 


Ryan as he’s flanked by supporting charac- _gan to develop the backgrounds with 
ters Mickey LaFarge (a Burma'like blonde) _ a brush like this May 8, 1935 panel 
and “Heinie” Himmelstoss, Sickles’ impres- (middle). By November 30, 1936 Ca- 
sionistic brushstroke is exhibited in the niff’s brush dominates the drawing 
August 13, 1936 panel (bottom). of the strip (bottom panel). 


GEE HOOLIGANS, WAGS— 
ROBINSON CRUSOE SURE 
HAD SOME HARD LUCIK —ALL 
HIS FRIENDS WERE DROWNED 
AND HE HAD TO LIVE ALONE 
ON A DESERT ISLAND WITH 
NO MOVIES;OR 
FUNNY PAPERS, 
OR ANYTHING! 


THERE'S A PICTURE 
OF HIM— 


HE 


ALMOST 
LOOKS AS 


Caniff’s Dickie Dare had an adventure in every book he read, this time with Robinson Crusoe on August 29, 1933. 


was that they offered the whole service, 
not an individual strip. They handed the 
assignment to Sickles but said, “You 

have to draw it lousy, as John Terry 
does.” [laughter] So, he drew it lousy. 
He could imitate anybody. So he got to 
take over... 

EISNER: Scorchy Smith. 

CANIFF: Scorchy Smith, then, at the AP, 
He just walked out of the building as far 
as working in the office was concerned. 
They didn’t bother him with general as- 
signments. Nominally, he was still in the 
bullpen, still a working stiff. 

EISNER: Sickles then, is he still working? 
CANIFF: Oh yes, he’s doing western 
paintings out in Tucson. 

EISNER: Oh, I see. 

CANIFF: He was still on this assignment 
thing in the office but he was doing this 
full six strips a week in that miserable 
style. But he didn’t want to hang around 
the office anymore, because every once 
in a while they’d say, “Hey Noel, there’s 
a crisis in Bolivia,” —or something— 
“Draw a map!” And he said, “Oh to hell 
with that! You can’t do both. If I’m go- 
ing to do Scorchy Smith, I better do it at 
home.” He had to do the research on the 
thing and he was writing it too. So they 
said, ‘‘All right, all right.” They wanted 
him under their thumb but they didn’t 
want to lose him. He was living and work- 
ing in the Tudor Hotel. 

EISNER: Oh yeah? Well, I had a studio 
in Tudor City in 1940. 

CANIFF: He got tired of imitating this 
thing, but he agreed to do it and it wasn’t 
fair to poor old John Terry not to contin- 
ue drawing it the way he did. Then Terry 
died. Immediately Sickles said, “Now can 
I go, coach?” So they said, “All right, but 
gradually.” So he gradually shifted to his 
own style and, of course, he drew like the 
blazes. 
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a brilliant draftsman. Well, he exercised 
an influence on your own style... 
CANIFF: Oh, definitely. Now, right about 
this time I had started to do Dickie Dare. 
I was still doing The Gay 30's. I had been 
able to get away from the office just about 
the time Sickles came on there. I took a 
room at the YMCA on 47th Street so I 
could get away from the apartment and 
still have a place to work. He was living at 
the Tudor Hotel in Tudor City so we said, 
“Why the hell don’t we join forces again 
and get a decent place in Woodstock Tow- 
er?” It was right next door to the hotel. 
So we rented an apartment there and it 
was much better all around. You had 
your own bathroom and everything else. 
Sickles continued to live in the Tudor Ho- 
tel and I lived in the Windsor Tower. 
EISNER: I lived at No.5. 

CANIFF: Mmmm Hmmm. That’s the one. 
And I lived there right up until 1937 when 
I moved out to the country. By that time 
the strip had begun to sell. By that time I 
had switched over to Terry and the Pirates 
of course. The whole business took place 
during that time from 1930... 

EISNER: You went to Terry from Dickie 
Dare? 

CANIFF: Yes, Joseph Patterson saw Dick- 
ie in The Sun, the old New York Sun, 

and then I got a call asking if I’d like to 
do a strip for them and we discussed that. 
He had The Teenie Weenies running as a 
daily and Sunday strip. I think they felt 
that they were not quite New York News 
level stuff. He wanted an adventure strip, 
real blood and thunder adventure. That’s 
why I got the nod, because that’s what I 
was doing in Dickie Dare in The Sun. 

This is what he wanted: a kid, an older 
guy with muscles, pretty girls. 

EISNER: Well, it was in the tradition of 
Tim Tyler's Luck. 

CANIFF: Yeah, exactly. Tim Tyler, I re- 
member, was into the flying stuff right 


from the beginning, wasn’t he? 

EISNER: Tim Tyler was pretty much 
like Tin Tin, Herge’s strip. Tim Tyler 
would go off on African adventures and 
so forth. He was a little like —do you re- 
member the books?— I grew up on them; 
I’m sure you did too, the Boy Allies, the 
Tom Swifts... 

CANIFF: Oh sure. Read ’em all twice. 
EISNER: Of course. [chuckle] But those 
are the books that influenced the early 
adventure strips. 

CANIFF: Well, that’s when I began to 
pick Sickles’ brain. It was important that 
he was doing Scorchy Smith “his” way 
and he could knock out those six strips 
in time to make the deadline, and that is 
what influenced my drawing style more 
than anything else, being able to do that 
on a Sunday page in time. Oh, they were 
a headache! At that time we were doing 
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all our own work —no lettering man. It 
was at that time also that we decided 
that between the two of us we'd hire a 
lettering man. We went back to Engli— 
with whom I had worked on Dumb Dora 
—and called him and asked. He was 
working for an animation studio in mid- 
town New York, still living in the same 
apartment down on Christopher Street. 
All this had taken place in a fairly short 
period of time. I was no longer, of course, 
associated with Dwyer. He had fired me 
because I was making too much money 
[laughter] —$20 a week, and he thought 
he could get it done cheaper elsewhere. 
‘Things began to break better for me 
around that time. I could make it with- 
out the $20. These things all overlap, 
overmesh., I can’t remember which came 
first. Oh, back to Engli again. Between 
Sickles and me we were able to afford to 
have him quit his job and come to work 
for us. He was glad to be able to leave 
the animation place. It was a backbreaker 
—hell on the eyes. 

EISNER: So you took him on as a letter- 
er and that made a studio. I’m interested 
in something you said a minute ago, that 
you were picking Sickles’ brain. What ex- 
actly did you get from Sickles? 
CANIFF: Well, first of all, the use of the 
blacks, the specific shadows and things. 

I first learned from him that I could do 
the heavy black shadows with a brush 
first and then come back with a pen and 
do the faces. This was something he was 
so skilled at. 

EISNER: That takes a hell of a lot of 
confidence to do a thing like that. 
CANIFF: He pencils tighter than I do, so 
his compositions and everything were all 
set. He didn’t work on the faces as much 
as I did. I went more for character and 
he went more for general effect. He hated 
Scorchy Smith anyway. It didn’t have a 
strong enough leading man. The Lind- 
bergh association was fine, but he was 
not as assertive as he should have been. 


So Sickles then was drawing him unasser- 
tively. The secondary character was bet- 
ter than his main character. He had a cou- 
ple of bad guys who were marvelous. 
This so often happens, you know. He 
had an ex-World War I German fighter pi- 
lot who had come to this country. His 
name was Himmelstoss, as I recall. Right 
out of All Quiet on the Western Front. 
EISNER: Oh gees... 

CANIFF: And by this time the German 
had a monocle and was paired off with 
Scorchy —flying stuff. With that and the 


Lindbergh thing, Sickles had a ball. When- 
ever it came to that, he was happy. He 
used every technique imaginable: chemi- 
cal Benday paper, crayon... He used every- 
thing in the book and it was all great. 

But as soon as he’d licked it, he lost in- 
terest. So he was so bored with the fea- 
ture —and by that time they had suspect- 
ed that might happen at the AP— so 

they had Bert Christman warming up in 
the bullpen. So he took over, Sickles 
started doing editorial cartoons for the 
AP. You could never say anything 
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about anybody. 

EISNER: No, that’s right, because they 
had so many newspapers and they didn’t 
want to offend anybody. 

CANIFF: You couldn’t even say Hitler 
was a bad guy! [chuckle] You could 
show what Hitler was doing and let the 
reader make up his mind about it. But 
you could never say anything. Sickles 
had fun with this for a while, but after a 
time it was just this milquetoast business. 
So he quit. 

EISNER: Yeah. Well, he was a courage- 
ous man. Getting back to the technology, 
what you picked up from Sickles was be- 
ing able to lay the black on the figure 
and then outline. 

CANIFF: And in time. That was always 
the biggest thing: time. He could do it 
fast and good. With me, it took mea 
while to get the hang of it, and when I 
finally did it was right in the nick of 

time because this is right when I was ta- 
pering off on Dickie Dare and starting 
Terry. 

EISNER: I see. So you really needed this. 
CANIFF: Starting Terry was more or less 
the old style because I was afraid to jump 
into the pool. 


EISNER: You were using a pen then pret- 


ty much the way you are today. 
CANIFF: And afterward, when I began 
to get more adept at the brush, I finally 
started. Fortunately, the background of 
things in China at that time —the war 
was imminent— allowed you to do a lot 
of military stuff, explosions and things 
being blown up in the water. 
EISNER: Yeah, that kind of thing. You 
also had more space to work in. 
CANIFF: Oh God, yes. I was working in 
tabloid size then; in the tabloid configur- 
ation. Now I work in the eight columns 
wide, 1/3 page deep configuration, simp- 
ly because so do the greatest number of 
clients. Let the rescale come as it will. 
EISNER: I want to talk a little bit about 
the business we're in. I really grew up in 
comic books. My newspaper experience 
was really as a comic book artist. As a 
matter of fact, you first met me during 
the National Cartoonist Society’s first 
meeting, when it was being formed, and 
I was kind of the token comic book art- 
ist. [laughter] I think the Society felt 
they ought to have a comic book artist 
just for appearances. You were the hier- 
archy, [laughter] Yes, you were the aris- 
tocracy and we were the... [laughter] I 
felt somehow I was different than you 
fellows. I remember standing around as 
an awed youth listening to you pros — 
you guys seemed old to me then— talking 
about circulation. You had a relationship 
with circulation far greater than we did 
in comic books. We never really knew 
how many copies actually sold because 
our salary and our fees were not predica- 
ted on how well it sold, but simply on 
how much the publisher liked us or how 
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CANIFF: And he wouldn’t tell you any- 
way. 

EISNER: No, of course not. 

CANIFF: He didn’t want you to ask for 

a raise. 

EISNER: What I’m getting at, Milt, with 
this long opening, is to point out that I 
have always regarded comic books as hav- 
ing a position of their own in popular lit- 
erature. Did you and your contemporar- 
ies see yourselves as working in a valid 

art form, or just as comical artists doing 
an extension of features in a newspaper? 
CANIFF: Well, the art form, yes, but not 
in so many words. I think, first of all, we 
were a circulation device. I had an editor 
‘once who said, “Remember always that 
the old man pays for the paper. So draw 
for the person who pays for it.” This was 
in the 20’s, Because if the old man doesn’t 
bring the paper home it won’t be read in 
the house. At the same time you have to 
remember that sometimes there’s home 
delivery circulation and the lady of the 
house will decide which newspaper — 
and in those days there was a choice, very 
often a multiple choice, of which paper 
to subscribe to or to have delivered to 
your house. Very often the old man 
would read the paper on the way to the 
office if he went on the bus or subway 
—depending on the transportation, if it 
was a big city where there was time to 
read— and the wife of the house would be 
having her second cup of coffee or be in 
the bathroom or wherever there was a mo- 
ment in which you had your little tete-a- 
tete. Now that hardly exists even today. 
Home delivery still exists, but reading it 
on the bus is almost gone because most 
men drive to work anyway, no matter 
where they go, or they go to car pools in 
the big industrial cities. So, generally 
speaking, it’s read at home now. Now 

the same editor said, “You’ve got to re- 
member you're not selling today’s news- 
paper. They already have today’s newspa- 
per. You’re selling tomorrow’s paper.” 
He was talking generally about anything 
in the newspaper, but he said, “You cliff- 
hanger boys” —already my bent was to- 
ward that sort of thing— “have a better 
chance to do this than gag-a-day people.” 
If somebody likes to read Blondie, they'll 
just read it tomorrow because they want 
to see if the postman gets knocked down 
again by Dagwood. But with the cliffhang- 
ers, you're selling tomorrow’s paper. That 
is why at that time we were on the ascend- 
ency —the Dick Tracys and the Little Or- 
phan Annies. 

EISNER: Well, did you regard yourselves 
as newsboys, that is, newspaper salesmen, 
or did you regard yourselves as people in- 
yolved in some kind of art form or enter- 
tainers? Did you think of yourself as an 
entertainer? 

CANIFF: Entertainer, first of all. 
EISNER: Rube Goldberg used to refer to 
himself, whenever I heard him chat in pri- 
vate conversations, as an entertainer. 


CANIFF: Well, this editor’s contention— 
and I think I learned more from him than 
from any other single editor— his point 
was that with entertaining you must be en- 
tertaining no matter what you do or say— 
whether you have a message or whether 
you’re just showing off your skill. If you 
are not entertaining and the pleasure dies 
in your reader, then you're failing in your 
mission. The newspaper itself is an enter- 
tainment medium. You read the news 
headlines, but almost from there on, 
you’re reading for entertainment. Maybe 
sports scores, but from there on you 

read the sports for entertainment. You’re 
enjoying reading about Babe Ruth scor- 
ing another home run or whatever. “You 
should always remember, no matter who 
reads the paper it’s primarily the man 
who pays for the paper,” —back to the 
editor— “So always show a little skin 
above the stockings as a bonus.” [laugh- 
ter] And he was right. Of course you had 
to be judicious as hell as to how you 
showed that skin above the stockings. I 
found, just as movies have been finding, 
that it’s much more provacative to allude 
to the promise rather than the realization. 


EISNER: Exactly! At any rate, what I’m 
probing is how you people saw your- 
selves, because across the street or down 
in the valley where us comic book artists 
were working, most of them saw them- 
selves really as drones, drudges working 
in a galley with everybody pulling oars. 
[laugh] 

CANIFF: Right. Sometimes it’s like that 
too. 

EISNER: Occasionally some cocky guy 
like me would come along and think, ra- 
ther presumptuously, that he is in some 
kind of an art form and what he’s doing 
is literature. But when I got to talking to 
the strip artists on the newspaper side of 
this business, the newspaper artists, wri- 
ters like yourself, thought of themselves 
as entertainers and in show business, if 
you will. Didn’t Rube Goldberg do a lot 
of vaudeville acts for a time? 

CANIFF: Oh he had one. I forget what 
you call it but he drew pictures and talk- 
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ed... a chalk talk, 

EISNER: Yes, chalk talk. 

CANIFF: Just a spotlight and a drawing 
board. And he did it big time. 

EISNER: Yeah, and very funny too. I re- 
member seeing him in the RKO Palace. 
CANIFF: Successful. He probably would 
have traveled more except that he still 
had to grind out a strip. Yes, he used to 
be very good. One of the incentive things 
in the strip field is that you're being paid 
on a percentage basis, based on circulati- 
on. You had this big chance to make as’ 
much money as you could make on the 
same simple syndication level. So that al- 
ways, like a performer in the movies, the 
one more successful would make ihore 
money than the other one. Very seldom 
did anyone ever better theit percentage 
base, but some people did. You’d go 
from 50-50 to 70-30 or 60-40 or whatev- 
er. 

EISNER: Do you know)Milt, any of 
your contemporaries who would admit 
that what they were doing was-art? 
CANIFF: I don’t think it was ever quite 
put on that basis, but it was certaifily put 
on the basis that it was a “‘form.”-It was 
a communication form rather than an art 
form. I don’t think I ever heard anybody 
ever use the phrase “art form’? as such. It 
started out being a Job whieh could be 
improved —a rent payer to begin with, 
and then as it improved it became a bet- 
ter and better rent payer, but still you 
were married to the simple business of 
making a living. 

EISNER: You didn’t think of yourselves 
as being on the same level as, say, a novel- 
ist, a fiction writer, let’s say? 

CANIFF: Yes, I think so, without ever 
having expressed it so. 

EISNER: Did you all think that way? 
CANIFF: We were shooting ina sense 
for the mass audience, a provable mass 
audience. One break that the syndicate 
people always got was the syndication 
list. When it was up that always meant 
more readership as well as more income, 
so you began to feel more important be- 
cause of this, and with good reason, be- 
cause you could prove it. When a syndi- 
cate hires a guy on an employment con- 
tract, it’s quite different than when an ar- 
tist signs or renews a contract because he 
has built up 600 newspapers. He doesn’t 
have to argue the point! There it is. It’s 
there because he did it. Of course, it 
works the other way too. This is the 
greatest break we ever had. The president 
of General Motors can’t prove anything if 
many cars are sold! Neither is it entirely 
his fault if GM has a bad year. 

EISNER: That’s right. 

CANIFF: So he’s on a contract. If the 
guy in the interior of General Motors 
works out a new gear, it belongs to GM. 
EISNER: So, in the main, your satisfacti- 
on or self-measurement came from the a- 
mount of papers you sold or the build-up 
in circulation. I was really trying to get at 


how we see ourselves, because things have 
changed. Candidly, I have been devoting 
myself to the theory that what we have 
here is a medium which is capable of far 
more than what has been done so far. 
CANIFF. | agree with that. I think it has- 
n’t even been plumbed. We've been doing 
the best we can, but:timOrously. Once in 
a while Iwill do something I was told not. 
to do and bend the Tules..I’ll give you a 
for-instance; When I went'to the News to. 
do Terry and the Pirates, \had not been 
doing a Sunday page, so they had no track 
tecord of me doing anything in eolor,Joe 
Patterson himself said; “This is a mass 
printing of course, so:you have'to keep it 
simple,” He said, “Jiggs always wears a 
red vest. So-and-so always wears a plain 
flat blue, and you’ve only got three:colors. 
to work with.” He prided himself on his 
real knowledge of the mechanics of the 
business, as well as the less.easily identi- 
fied skills. And he said, “‘Keep the colors 
simple.” And I said'to myself, “I’m not go- 
ing to do this. They've got the best news- 
paper engravers on this paper and the Chi- 
cago Tribune.” They always made two 
sets of plates on Terry and all the others. 
The one-half page size standardwas made 
in Chicago while the tabloid was being 
made in New York. "That-was all they of- 
fered at the beginning. An editor couldn’t 
buy 3/4 pages or other odd sizes. They 
were very arbitrary about it. If the papers 
out on the circuit didn’t like it, they’d 
tell”em to lump it. Patterson didn’t give 
a:damn/about anything except the New 
York News and Chicago Tribune, And 
they hadall thosegreat old German ene 
gravers! I thought, “God, I neverhad a 
chance like this in my life to do real 
newspaper color; to really paint a picture 
with a color scheme indicator or color 
chart or whatever they called it. I’m just 
going to do it!”” So, right from the start, 

I started using the most elaborate color 
schemes I could gets, And these engravers 
were challenged for the first times for 
some of them in a long time, and they 
really came through. Gradually, Patter- 
son himself began to like this, He didn’t 
say he did, but he-did. I heardit through 
the grapevine. Finally; they*took one of 
those veteran engravers at the Newsand 
put him on Terry, on that tabloid page. 
All week he did nothing else but that. I 
learned all this through whispers. Patter- 
son ordered this himself. All the back- 
grounds. Boy, you could do a sunrise and 
they’d make it glow! 

EISNER: Oh, that had dot etching in 
those days, you know! Let’s get back to 
the question of the art form and where 
comics are going, because 1 think:this is 
really the most important thing. What 
we're living through now is what Dickens 
referred to as “the best of times and the 
worst of times.” The syndicate business 
seems to be drying up under the face of 
most of us who are in the adventure con- 
tinuity. How do you see it? 

CANIFF: The adventure story as such 


and whatever form it takes before it gets 
to production as films or newspaper, 
hard paper or soft paper, or any other 
thing, is going to remain. Everyone is go- 
ing to want to know what’s going to hap- 
pen next, tomorrow, or the next page or 
whatever, and I’ve always gone on that 
pretext. Well, it’s not a pretext at all, but 
asimple thesis that anything can make 
the reader, viewer , whatever want to 
turn the page or see tomorrow or next 
week’s episode of M-A-S-H or whatever. 
These guys are all doing the same, mak- 
ing the same propositions for the same 
reasons, to hold you one way or another. 
The gag men have a harder time. But 
that’s not the point now. As to where it’s 
going, it’s a matter of how it’s going to 
be produced. The cable television, for ex- 
ample, is going to change the whole as- 
pect of syndicates, syndicate contracts, 
everything else, because of its ability to 
be put in your house or before your eyes 
orears or whatever, in another form than 
the way we've been doing it. Getting 
down now to the point where the postage 
stamp size of a comic strip is too much 
for the older reader. Older readers can’t 
even read the damn thing. Well, it’s go- 
ing to topple, but it will topple into ano- 
ther form. It will take a form where it 
will communicate itself to the listener, 
viewer, consumer. Unfortunately, not 
one of us knows what that form will be. 
Along the way it has not lost its steam. 
For instance, there are more clients now 
for Prince Valiant than ever before... 
EISNER: Is that a fact? I’m surprised. 
CANIF! Because it isn’t in New York, 
it isn’t in Chicago, but the other papers 
around the country and overseas as well 
have raised that list to higher than when 
Hal Foster was doing it. 

EISNER: Now, that’s a Sunday paper on- 
ly. That’s only a Sunday feature... 
CANIFF: Yes, but the point is that this 
is with all the Sunday papers folding and 
the cries of horror that you hear. 
EISNER: Yes, that’s astonishing. 
CANIFF: I heard this from Ben at King 
Features, That’s right from the horse’s 
mouth. 

EISNER: Incredible! 

CANIFF: That’s at the same time they’re 
crying havoc about every other feature. 
Charlie Schulz is making more money 
than anybody has ever made. He’s the 
highest paid person in the United States. 
EISNER: Incredible! 

CANIFF: And Mort Walker has three 
strips and is going to start another one. 
You don’t do this in a dying entertain- 
ment form. This is no Titanic we are 
working with. 

EISNER: But the daily humor strips, 
they’re not th 
CANIFF: Well, in these instances, yes, 

but it still is “What happens to Beetle 
Bailey tomorrow?” This is what causes 

you to continue. You laughed today but 
still... 39 


EISNER: You want to see what he’s go- 
ing to do tomorrow. 

CANIFF: You want to see more of him. 
EISNER: Is it that the other newspapers 
are proliferating or... 

CANIFF: No, they’re shrinking. 
EISNER: Shrinking. So how is it possible 
that these strips are... 

CANIFF: Well, here’s how it is going, and 
this is the simplest kind of economics: 
The Chicago Tribune used to “protect” 
the territory, as they said, around Chica- 
go. You couldn’t buy Terry and the Pi- 
rates in Illinois, Indiana, lowa or Wiscon- 
sin. When I started Steve Canyon, every 
paper in the daily size cities all around 
there —a very tight little skein around 
Chicago— were available as customers 
and suddenly, boom! Oh, I had papers 

in Indianapolis, and Iowa City and Mil- 
waukee which I didn’t have before with 
Terry. So, that kind of thing has happen- 
ed. Now the neighborhood papers are 
the ones who have done it. I was living 

in Rockland County, New York and the 
Nyack, New York Journal News was a 
good little country paper; a daily, but 
still a country paper. Now it’s a big met- 
ropolitan-size thing, and that’s where the 
business is. Across the river in Westchest- 
er there are metropolitan-size newspapers 
in every city. You open those up and 
here’s Hagar the Horrible in all these pa- 
pers that are now up to 2,000. I think 
Hogar is now into 1,900 papers. 

EISNER: Nineteen hundred papers. 
That’s incredible. 

CANIFF: ...Which is really saturation. 
You can’t get any tighter than that. Pea- 
nuts might be in a few more than that be- 
cause he’s been around longer and has 
more foreign papers. 

EISNER: Blondie is supposed to have had 
the largest circulation. 

CANIFF: Blondie still has the largest circ- 
ulation because it’s widely read and has 
been for a long time, for all the wrong rea- 
sons. That is, in South America they think 
it’s funny. They think it’s ridiculous, ludi- 
crous that a woman can dominate her hus- 
band like that. And that’s why they read 
it in the Latin countries. Hagar is funny 
because Hagar is funny. Schulz is so uni- 
versal that translating it is easy; little kids 
are little kids in every country. There’s a 
third one... Hagar, Peanuts... 

EISNE! Ih, Beetle Bailey? 

CANIFF: Beetle Bailey is the third. There 
are four. King Features have three and 
United Press has one. 

EISNER: Incredible! 


CANIFF: And they’re the saturation. They 


can’t go anywhere, They can’t sell any- 
body because there isn’t anybody left to 
sell. 
EISNER: Incredible. [chuckle] Isn’t that 
wonderful! 
CANIFF: This is not a falling-down-de- 
pression. This is very big stuff and Mort’s 
coming up with another new strip. 

40 EISNER: Yeah, well he’s an industry. I 


think he’s a one-man conglomerate. 
CANIFF: He calls his studio “King Fea- 
tures East” out there in Connecticut. 
EISNER: He’s got four strips and all of 
them are successful. 

CANIFF: Oh, some of the things he does 
are more appealing. Hi and Lois is appeal- 
ing for the obvious reasons: the suburban 
life, which does well. He’s a hell of a gag 
man. He’s also a very disciplined person 
and he doesn’t even appear to sweat. And 
here he is coming out with a new one. He 
does one called Boner’s Ark which we 
don’t see around here, and one called 
Sam and Silo, which is a... 

: Yeah, I’ve seen that... 

CANIFF: ...Comedy thing. All of them 
are gag. Don’t know what the new one is. 
EISNER: Well, talking about the future, 
where is all this going? You think the 
newspaper business is going to be around 
for some time and daily strips are going 
to be around for some time in whatever 
form they take. Is that what you're saying? 
CANIFF: Well, let me play back some- 
thing and you'll see what I mean about 
the changing device of the medium, or 
the idiom, not the medium. Back before 
the war, I think it was NBC that was 
playing around with a device like a ticker 
tape from which you could get your 
whole newspaper in the morning, but it 
came on the floor like loops from a tick- 
er tape. So they used the Columbus Dis- 
patch as a testing ground for this, and 
they reduced the whole thing down so 
that when you received it on your ma- 
chine it was like coming out of a type- 
writer or a copying machine about that 
wide, legal size. It was the whole page, a 
completely legible thing on a facsimile 
basis, And the comic strips were right 
there, reduced slightly. As of that day in 
1939 we were being reproduced at least 
five or six columns. That’s when all this 
happened. The reason I got it was that a 
friend of mine was on the Dispatch and 
sent it to me. They did this experiment- 
ing out in Ohio. Then the war came and 
they had to stop. Now we'll probably be 
going back to something like that. This 
was 40 years ago; something similar to 
having a newspaper in your house and 
perfectly legible, and you tore off... 
[chuckle] if Mama wanted a food secti- 
on, she’d just... 

EISNER: Tear it off... 

CANIFF: Tear it off the machine, ex- 
cept that the paper would be there on 
the floor like a... 

EISNER: A UP ticker... 


CANIFF: Except that it was silent and 
it would come in during the night, or 
some form of it would. As of 1939, re- 
production was good, but not the quali- 
ty you'd have today. 

EISNER: When I was running the Bell- 
McClure North American Newspaper Al- 
liance you remember we syndicated all 
those old-timey features. Well, we were 
approached at the time on the possibili- 


ty of a facsimile thing which would go 
out as a total service with art and so 
forth. Since I was cartoon-art oriented 

I was trying to make it carry strips, but 
there were a lot of impracticalities. 
CANIFF: Oh, sure. 

EISNER: That was in the early 60’s. 
CANIFF: The most legible thing about 
this 1939 effort was that it was small 
enough that the type was pretty tight 
and the reproduction wasn’t that good, 
but the strips were perfect. Moon Mullins 
or Winnie Winkle or whatever... 
EISNER: So, in other words, you see 
the strip potential as being still very 
much there. 

CANIFF: Very much there, and, if any- 
thing, more explosive than before be- 
cause people find their niche. In other 
words. television took the immediate au- 
dience away because they could do in a 
half hour what I took ten weeks to do. 
So there was no comparison. I had edi- 
tors saying, “Why don’t you speed up 
your continuity and just make it eight 
weeks instead of ten?” [laughter] But 
that just wouldn’t make any difference, 
you know. Jesus, that this guy could be 
editing a metropolitan newspaper and 
his reasoning could be so short-sighted 
as that! He knows I can’t do it. If I’m 
going to try to compete with television, 
I’m not going to make it because you 
can’t. You’ve got to find a whole other 
audience, 

EISNER: Exactly! 

CANIEFF: For one thing, it’s a person-to- 
person medium. Television is usually a 
shared thing. You’re almost never by 
yourself; you’re almost always watching 
with someone either in your home or at 
the club or bar or wherever you are. If 
you're reading the newspaper, you’re a- 
lone. In fact, you want to be alone when 
you read it. You don’t want somebody 
yakking in your ear. In time this personal- 
ization will be the one salvation of our 
kind of viewed image. It’ll be simply a 
continuation of it, a new format of the 
old thesis. Again, selling tomorrow’s tick- 
er tape or whatever the device is, which 
will again change by the next year. Just 
as it has changed since last year. 
EISNER: Well, tell me, as an adventure 
cartoonist, which is after all the category 
you are in, do you find in the feedback 
from the syndicate that there is any feel- 
ing about where adventure strips are go- 
ing? What have you heard? 

CANIFF: Of course, nobody has an abso- 
lutely locked-in view. They’re all living 
day-to-day, like an alcoholic. They don’t 
do anything to live tomorrow. At the 
same time, they’re prospering. This is the 
thing that King Features pointed out at 
the Comics Council the other day. The 
advertising has fallen off on the newspa- 
per comic sections, which is a secret re- 
joicing among the cartoonists, because 
that’s what stole all the space away. Pat- 
terson rationed advertising as one page 
either in a fill page or half-page form, and 
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An unpublished collaboration produced by Milton Caniff and Noel Sickles under the pen name “Paul Arthur” in the 1970's, 


gradually he had to increase that to a 
page and a half, due to the pressure that 
was on advertisers, especially during war- 
time. They were desperate to advertise. 
Comics sections had an audience and the 
people had money, but they couldn’t get 
their ads in the news sections of the paper 
because the newsprint was so short. So 
they turned to the comics sections and 
that’s how Metro and Puck were born. 
Here we are with these people crying hav- 
oc because their ads are going to television. 
But the comics, going back to Prince Vali- 
ant again, are on the rise. King Features 
has never done better in terms of their in- 
come. They’ve raised their rates, of course, 
but the strips that are doing well are do- 
ing better than last year at this time. And 
these suburban papers are the reason for 
that. They have more clients because they 
don’t have the restrictions now. There’s 
no place in the country now where a pa- 
per is holding a territory as the Chicago 
Tribune once did. Even around Los Angel- 
es, for instance, it used to be fifty miles 
to the next nearest paper. It has shrunk 
gradually now so that, just last year, Palm 
Springs was able to print my strip because 
it was no longer in no-no territory. 
EISNER: Oh, I see; it was their given ter- 
ritory. Back then, our salesmen used to 
come back off the road and complain a- 
bout the fact that they had a lot of peri- 
pheral papers they couldn’t sell to. We 
even tried organizing a regional alliance 
around Cleveland —the whole ring of pa- 
pers around Cleveland— trying to pull 
them out from the big Plain Dealer who 
had a lock on the whole area. But we 
couldn’t because they also bought our 
blanket service which contained news 
features. 
CANIFF: Still does, to the extent that it 
42 is the paper of record —where you adver- 


tise that you are leaving your wife’s bed 
and board. 

EISNER: That’s the place to do it. They 
have the sheriff’s notices. [laughter] 
CANIFF: All the legal notices. 

EISNER: That’s an interesting point, be- 
cause to the beginning cartoonists, the 
syndicate business seems a bastion into 
which they cannot get. What’s more, as 
the comic pages get smaller and smaller, 
opportunities diminish. It seems adverti- 
sing gets to take up more and more of the 
paper. Most of the kids see only big city 
papers. They’re not impressed by being 
in the Rockland County or the Wood- 
stock Dispatch or whatever. 

CANIFF: Any continuity strip is in hot 
water now because when it does get prin- 
ted they reproduce it so small that the 
older readers can’t read it and the young- 
er readers will slough it off. But now I’m 
beginning to get letters from kids again. 
For a long time the older readers —who 
are still my readers— were still there. The 
young kids that I lost for a whole genera- 
tion or so are the middle group, the 
young marrieds or now marrieds; but now 
I get mail from young kids saying they’d 
like to be cartoonists. 

EISNER: You’re getting more mail now. 
That’s interesting. 

CANIFF: Just in the last three or four 
years it has begun to expand in volume 


and intensity. There’s hope in that they re- 


alize that new strips come along, such as 
Hagar. Hagar is a good example. Of course 
Dik Browne is an old pro. He was not a 
kid who had to break in. But still, Hagar 
was never there before. There’s no red-hot 
success except Doonesbury, which is in a 
whole class by itself. 


EISNER: That’s a political, an editorial 
strip, unique in that he is commenting on 


the contemporary political scene. 
CANIFF: But it’s also entertainment. 
This is what editors have to decide, wheth- 
er while [Garry] Trudeau was winning 
the Pulitzer prize —which he did for the 
political aspects of it— it was still a comic 
strip. Just because it was not done in a 
single panel, it was political but at the 
same time it was entertaining; a damn 
sight more entertaining than many of the 
strips on the comics page. I think editors 
who pulled it out of the comics page and 
put it by itself on the editorial page were 
just ducking the issue. Their decision was 
a hedge rather than a decision. The Los 
Angeles Times, for instance, which, of 
course, is a bullwark newspaper and can 
do what it pleases, didn’t budge. They 

let it stay right where it was. 

EISNER: On the comics page? 

CANIFF: Yes. Other editors felt that Gar- 
ry was being too specific by having an un- 
married man and woman living together, 
and in another place he... 

EISNER: Editors really didn’t feel it be- 
longed on the comics page because that 
was a family page? 

CANIFF: Mmmm Hmmm. Exactly! And 
they felt it should go with the political 
stuff. The L.A. Times didn’t do any of 
this. In one strip a girl was being courted 
by a man who said, “I’m gay,” and she 
said, “Well, ’'m good-natured too.” [laugh- 
ter] Other papers threw that out. Where I 
lived the Riverside paper immediately 
threw that out, but I read it that same 
day in the L.A. Times. 

EISNER: Well, there is still that mystique 
that the comics page is the “family” page 
or is regarded that way by editors and... 
CANIFF: Many editors hate the comics. 
EISNER: Yes! I noticed that even from 
the days I used to go out with the syndi- 


cate salesmen. The editor would hold up 
the comic page gingerly and say, “Well, 
we have to have these!” 

CANIFF: Yes, that’s the attitude they 
took, and very often their method of 
choosing strips would be the gent’s room 
poll, asking the guy in the next urinal, 
“Did you read this?” Or they would pass 
proofs around the city room. This, of 
course, is no place to take a poll of any- 
thing, because the guy has to go for what 
he thinks the boss wants him to go for. 
EISNER: Of course. As a matter of fact, 
L always felt that syndicate cartoonists 
suffered from the kind of “surveys” they 
take. They’d say, “Well, we made a sur- 
vey!” Actually, they’d run a small box in 
the newspaper and ask, “Which comic do 
you like the most?” Those people who 
wrote in at all usually put in Little Orph- 
an Annie, in the days when nobody read 
Orphan Annie except little old ladies. 
Norman Isaacs once told me —this was 
years ago— that he was trying to drop 
Little Orphan Annie and he said he could- 
n’t because the bulk of his subscription 
circulation were nice little old ladies in 
the suburbs who had nothing else to do 
but write long nostalgic letters about An- 
nie and threaten to cancel if he dropped 
it. He said he couldn’t drop the damn 
feature. 

CANIFF: Norman was a very conscienti- 
ous editor. He had his own favorites but 
he acted as an editor should act. He’d 
raise hell with you over a single word. 
EISNER: Yeah, yeah. You could hear 
from him. Well, that was a welcome 
thing, really. Better than sullen silence 
and then —bang!— a cancellation. 
CANIFF: For me too. I loved it. 
EISNER: Because we always seem to be 
working in a vacuum. 

CANIFF: I'd rather have the guy mad at 
me than ignore me. 

EISNER: That’s right. I always thought, 
yeah, say something: do you like it or 
don’t you? In the world of comic books 
the reaction is much more immediate. A 
newspaper never really knows how pop- 
ular a given strip is. 

CANIFF: No, they don’t. 

EISNER: I never really heard of a proper 
scientific way of testing. 

CANIFF: No... no newspaper really has. 
The closest thing I’ve really ever seen to 
a decent survey, at least a fair survey, was 
taken by the Philadelphia Inquirer. On 
the ballot they broke up the comics page. 
It was one of those which asks which 
strip you want to keep in the paper, and 
if features are to be dropped, which ones 
would you prefer. Then the next thing 
the Inquirer did, which was a big break 
for us, they put the adventure cartoons 
in one category so you'd be voting only 
for those... 

EISNER: Ah, yes. 

CANIFF: More noise or more attention 
does not necessarily mean more reader- 
ship of a feature. I’m sure you found 


this to be true. Charlie Schulz said that 
there are a lot of people who don’t even 
know that he does a comic strip. All they 
know is the animated television specials 
and greeting cards; Snoopy and stuff. He 
said he gets letters from people saying 
that they just found out he draws a strip 
in the newspaper [laughter] and it makes 
him mad. Then he looks at the paycheck 
and... 

EISNER: ...And he feels a lot better! 
[chuckle] 

CANIFF: This is so often true, that peo- 
ple learn about a thing from the noise it 
makes elsewhere. An actor, for instance, 
whom you have never seen on stage or 

in a movie, you suddenly know all about 
from the fact that he just divorced his 
wife. 

EISNER: Well, our media is so parochial. 
CANIFF: Jack Benny used to talk about 
that; that it makes you mad but you 
can’t show it when somebody comes up 
to you and says, “Oh, I enjoy your work. 
You do great imitations,” and you know 
he’s talking about Red Skelton. [laughter] 
‘Actually, not so many were familiar with 
his work, but they heard about Jack Ben- 
ny; he’s a famous guy... We get that too. 
Of course, as it’s happened with you, 
we're obscure in personal terms. I’d get 
called Al Capp; I was even introduced 
once as Al Capp! Al and I did not look 
anything alike, yet in the mind of the 
person I was he. 

EISNER: I’ve been introduced as the 
artist who creates “The Saint.” What do 
you say? 

CANIFF: Yes, you don’t say anything; 
you just say, “Thank you.” 

EISNER: Well, it’s getting on in time. 
One of the disappointments of this inter- 
view is that we haven’t really had an argu- 
ment. I’ve been throwing out things ho- 
ping you would say, “I disagree with you. 
You're all wet.” But you haven’t. [laugh- 
ter] And I thank you for it. [laughter] 
CANIFF: One thing about this business 
—and I’m sure you’ve found it true— and 
I quote John Wayne on this: “Mam, 
we've got enough trouble in this business 
without fighting each other.” Yup! 
[laughter] So you won’t find me talking 
about... 
EISNER: No, there aren’t too many peo- 
ple in this business that I’m mad at. May- 
be there’s something wrong with me, but 
.. [laughter] 

CANIFF: Well, there’s something Burgess 
Meredith said. Burgess used to drink too 
much and I’d have to take him home 
sometimes, that kind of thing. This is 
when we used to live in the east all year 
“round, but we still see Burgess here and 
there... Anyway, he said, “Milt, we get 
along fine.” And then there was a pause 
and he said, “We don’t see each other 
very often, do we?” [laughter] rT] 
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y : IK 


AND NOW THERE'S ONE OTHER MATTER YOU KIDS 


c = IT'S SIMPLE! OLDER FOLKS WENT TO HSST! IT’S 
Several days later... \4 | fg WAR AND MADE IT SAFE FOR YOU TO LIVE WORKING 
IN PEACE! ...NOW, IF YOU GO OUT AND WASTE | SPLENDIDLY, 
o BUT I ALL THE EDUCATION AND STUFF THAT WE SET UP / DOLAN! THEY'RE 
STILL DON'T FOR YA ... WELL, A LOTTA SOLDIERS ARE RETURNING IN 
NEVER LOOKED | | SEE WHERE ! GONNA GET SORE AT YA! YOU GO DROVES! 
ATIC THAT WAY) \ “kibs Err BACK AND GET AN EDUCATION... 
LEARN ABDUT THE MISTAKES OLDER 
FOLKS MADE AND IMPROVE SO THAT 
SOMEDAY YOUR KIDS'LL HAVE 
A NICE WORLD TO 
LIVE IN!.. SEE? 


GREAT IDEA, 
COMMISSIONER! 


TUT, TUT, 
PROFESSOR! 

I GET 
MILLIONS 
OF 'EM ALL 
THE TIME! 


AS MAN TO MAN, 


ISTER SPIRIT... WHAT 
MEANS SHE WON'T mo ci THINK OF 


BE ABLE To SEEA NO! FURTHER: WOMEN? 


ee Me MORE, RICHARD, 
21 wiuDie WILL HAVE 


WELL, SHE 
OUR LITTLE POINTS 30 
STUDYING TO NO MORE TIME 
PLAN FOR IF SHE WANTS TO FOR BOYS UNTIL 
HILDIE COMING PASS THE ENTRANCE SPRING! 
ALONG, ELLEN?, 


THE OUTER 
SPACE SPIRIT 


THE COMPLETE COLLECTION ¢ TEXT BY 
WILL EISNER ¢ PETE HAMILL ¢ CAT YRON- 
WODE * DELUXE PAPERBACK EDITION @ 


—— we ——, 
Pity Ze 25 eS. 


KITCHEN SINK PRESS 

NO.2 SWAMP RD e PRINCETON, WIS, 54968 
Please send me_____copy(s) of The Outer Space Spirit collec- 
tion by Wally Wood and Will Eisner. | have enclosed $8.95 
plus $1.25 postage & handling for each book ordered. Please 
mail my book ina padded envelope protected by cardboard. 
(Wisconsin residents add 4% state sales tax). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE zip 
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COMIC AAG y ACTION 
Hildie Satin Mystery 


SECTION a ADVENTURE 


the 
* SPIRIT: 


BY Qi Crsren 


t 


A 


‘ v 
YL .\ She, 
ag i\ 


GOLLY, MISS HILDIE, 
IT SHO MUSTA BEEN 
RUGGED IN COLOGNE 


YES, I'M GLAD I CAME 
TO AMERICA, EVEN IF I 
HAD TO SNEAK IN 
WITH HOODLUMS. 


ie | <8 


~~ A eae 


HILDIE, HILDIE! 
WHERE ARE YO’ 
HIDIN’, 
HILDIE? JK 


fe ea es 
Sy ir eee 


AH KNOW Y'R DOIN’ SWELL 

AT THAT SCHOOL MISS DOLAN 

IS SENDIN' YO' TO... ‘CAUSE 

MIST' SPIRIT WAS TELLIN' ME 

THAT YO'RE GITTIN' PERMOTED 
NEX' WEEK! Y' KNOW US 
CRIME FIGHTERS SHO... 

HEy?! 


.. TM ONLY : DOLAN: THIS MAN WAS THE 
A POLICE COMMISSIONER! HEAD OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
sees WE'LL HAVE SOMETHING PEANUT CARTEL... MILLIONS, 
ON TOVAROFF'S MURDER OF PEOPLE OWN SHARES! 
4] | I'M ONLY --- 


NOW, NOW, KEEP YOUR hyo Y' NEEDN'T GET SO NASTY, 
TOuPEE ON’. 


TM THE SPIRIT! Ww ! SORRY... JAMES GOT 

OH, PLEASE DON'T ! ATHLETIC --- HAD TO TRUSS 

LEAVE THE ROOM: ia HIM UP! ... AH... SHARES! 

+» SO YOU PUT TOVAROFF 
OUT OF THE WAY TO GET 
CONTROL OF CONTINENTAL 

\y PEANUT.’ HO-HUM! 
SHOW UNORIGINAL! 


1M ON 
A PRIVATE 
MATTER 


WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING HERE?... 
YOU WERE WITH 
BRITISH 
INTELLIGENCE 
WHEN WE LAST 
MET? 


NOW, 
SPIRIT! 


SHADDAP! 

UNTIE ALL 
THOSE 
BUTLERS! 


‘AH, DUNNO, 
COMMISSIONER 
DOLAN, SUH! 


WHAT? HILDIE 

DISAPPEARED 

FROM MY HOUSE! 
WHERE'S 
ELLEN? 


LONG TIME, 
SPIRIT! 


HELLO... NIETY?? YEH, THIS 
IS GRANET! THE WHOLE THING'S 
WIDE OPEN.... THE SPYRIT JUST on = 
KNOCKED OFF VAN GILTT!... NO. 5 ’ 
WE'VE GOT THE KID -- SHE'S STILL baie ola 
WORTH DOUGH! BRING PRINCE MBROORITA SLY? 
GLENKO HERE QUICK’... 
+ NO, YOU DOPE! WE HAND 
HER OVER AND THEN BEAT \ 
IT! «+ YEAH ... YEAH... YEH! 


-*AH HAVE 


OH, BROTHER! EVERYTHING 
FAILED! AH'M 


HAPPENS AT ONCE.... A LARGE 
PEANUT EMPIRE TOTTERING AND 
ly I'VE GOT TO STOP AND 
LOOK FOR KIDNAPPERS,’ 


HIM IN FOR 
QUESTIONING! 


YES, THIS LEBTLE 
GIRL 1S NOW THE HEIRESS 
‘TO THE GREAT TOVAROFF 


CERTAINMENT!! 
‘ALO, LEETLE WAN... 
MON DIEU, WHAT A PRICE 
ont peititeh * MY CONTACTS EEN 
PRINCE GLENKO? 


EUROPE WEEL PAY 
FOR YOU! 4 


THIS WOMAN... 
THIS IS HER 


THIS WOMAN LOOK, MISTER BONES... 
WAS IVAN'S WIFE! 


IS SHE IN 


CAHOOTS...? - 


T'M NOT PLAYIN’ "YACKS"! 
GIT THE DOUGH OUTA 
HIS POCKETS AND 
LET'S HIT THE AIN'T IT GONNA BE 
ROAD! FUN TO BE RICHY 


ne 


rN 


LISTEN. ELLEN... HAVEN'T MUCH 
TIME... BUT T'LL TELL YOU THE 
WHOLE STORY!... IVAN TOVAROFF 
WAS MY HUSBAND... WHEN HE 
JOINED THE NAZIS IN 1939, I 
LEFT HIM! HE POSED IN 
AMERICA AS IVAN TOVAROFF, 
PEANUT KING/... 


OBJECTION 
OVERRULED! 


AIN'T YOU THE 
GLUTTON FOR 
PUNISHMENT, 

THOUGH? 


HITLER HAD HILDIE BROUGHT 
TO GERMANY, A HOSTAGE! I 
TRIED TO GET TO GERMANY TO 
SAVE HER ... GOVERNMENT RED 
TAPE... FAILED! SO 1 JOINED 

THE UNDERWORLD! THAT 


GOLLY... YOU'RE 
MY MOTHERY.., 
HOLD STILL 
M- MOTHER... 

TLL UNTIE YOU 

AND ELLEN! 


BRITISH 
AGENT TILL 


OOH, MY HEAD! 
GRAB THE KID, "PUGGY"... 


rx a 
| 5 


\ Be 
pie Ein 


«WE'RE GOING 
TO ENGLAND, HONEY.— 
HOME! ~. AND WE'LL 
GET TO KNOW EACH 
OTHER BETTER! 


ia 


SATIN! THE 
POLICE ARE 


THANKS, ELLEN... 
YOU'RE OKAY.’ DON'T 
BE JEALOUS OF THE 

SPIRIT AND ME!... 


-BUT FROM ONE 
WOMAN TO ANOTHER 
— JUST KEEP YOUR 


MY NAME! 
HE SAID MINE 
INSTEAD OF 


the future of comics... 


@ ECLIPSE SNOW% every month! 


= a 


pan 
The most explosive hero in comics! 


by Steve Englehart 
& Marshall Rogers 


NEW! FULL COLOR COMICS! 


From the team who brought you 
the “definitive” Batman 


ze & Paul Gulacy 
& 


\ > Full color 
GF 


*Bi-monthly 
+32 pages 
The year is 2020, WRN...“ Direct sales 


comes a brand new heroine... The government wants him capture oaly 
he government wants him captured, <Dynamina 
SCORPIO ROSE The President wants him dead. action 
She's a psychic In his path are Blackstar Blood, Dearie 
She’s a mystic Decadence, the Lounge Lizard and a 
‘and she’s ready horde of mercenaries! 


for the forces of evil! And he tries to rescue the beautiful 
Melissa Siren! 


He's SABRE. Back and badder than ever! 


\ issues - Bi-monthly 
32 pages « No ads Ax. 


[ AU 
Te oe v/a 
ADr.OBIENT hints icntiny 10 Rateust anes CQ 


Now! 
Ms. Tree finds 
her husband's 
murderer! 


q allliv 
WT yENCegTy WJEs 


ADVENTURES, 


Don’t miss our newest comic, coming your way 
this summer, 32 pages of adventure! 


starring: 


sores at by 
Steve Ei 1 
ashal Rogers 
Don McGregor 


Tiina Robbins 
‘and more! 


PANT SVE ABTION £V6QT 2 MITES 
ECLIPSE ENTERPRISES (Ss 


81 Deleware Street - Staten Island -New York 10304 
a one-year (6 $1.00 Issues) sub to SABRE for only $5.50, 
all three $1,00 issues of SCORPIO ROSE for only $2.75. 
— a full year (6 $2.95 issues) sub to ECLIPSE for only $14.75 
(In Canada add $1.00) 


‘Yes! I'm a collector. Send me —— additional copies of SABRE 1 
and additional copies of SCORPIO ROSE for $1.00 each. 


NAME TOTAL 


ADDRESS, 
city. 


LETTERS 


LIKES COMMENTARY & NEW COLOR 


The quality of The Spirit has risen con- 
siderably from Kitchen Sink’s early efforts. 
In particular, the coloring of the covers 
has shown marked improvement. The col- 
ors on No.32 and No.34 were very nice, 
but I thought No.33 was a bit weak. Some- 
body (Poplaski?) in your shop has a fine 
eye. 

Thanks for the Eisner commentary and 
interviews. I’m sure some readers resent 
such use of valuable space, but these obser- 
vations and tips are invaluable to students 
of graphic storytelling. Iam a poor hand 
at art myself, but Eisner’s commentary 
has heightened my enjoyment of comics 
in general and Eisner’s work especially. I 
am pleased to note that he practices what 
he preaches. 

Now cat yronwode is one strange, well, 
cat. Although her voice has tended to get 
a bit shrill in her Buyers Guide column, 
she has contributed a great deal to Spirit 
Magazine, “The Eisner Checklist” is nice 
to have and her inside knowledge of the 
stories behind the stories adds a nice flavor 
to the publication. In general, Denis, thanks 
for caring enough to do it up right. It’s ap- 
preciated. 

Mike White 
2902 S. Joplin Ave., Joplin, Missouri 64801 


CANIFF FAN LOVES INTERVIEW 

Congratulations on an exceptionally fine 
issue, No, 34. First | enjoyed seeing the co- 
ver art handled in line with good contrast 
rather than the faint-colored watercolor 
renderings which usually appear. 

But mostly I enjoyed the Will Eisner/ 
Milton Caniff interview. Excellent job with 
the tie-in illustrations! I’ve been a dyed-in- 
the-wool Caniff fan all my life and recently 
had the great honor of being used as a char- 
acter (Ludwig Von Dighin in a “Steve is 
Dreaming” story). I also attended Milt’s 
75th birthday celebration in Columbus, 
Ohio. Still, with all this contact with “the 
great one” there was much to be learned 
in this interview. I’m looking forward to 
part II with bated breath, 


Bob Bindig 
6166 Powers Road, Orchard Park, NY 14127 


MORE CUDOS FOR CANIFF TALK 
Spirit No.34 features some of the finest 
new Eisner material yet. The cover was de- 

lightful! The “‘Garbage” collection is also 

a treat; nobody but Eisner could make 

trash so interesting. 
But the most surp 


ing feature was the 
Caniff interview. Eisner’s previous inter- 
views were, quite frankly, rather boring. 
They were technical —more so than I hoped. 


But the Caniff interview deals with the 
more down-to-earth subject of putting a 


daily strip together. In my humble opinion, 
the reason for this interview’s success is 
that Eisner was speaking to Caniff as a 
student to a teacher —or, in other words, 
he was at the same level as the reader. 

I'm really looking forward to No.35. 


Matt Denn 
611 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley CA 94708 


COLOR ALBUMS APPRECIATED 


Allow me to add my praise to that of 
the many readers in the latest Spirit con- 
cerning your recent Spirit/Eisner color al- 
bums. I thoroughly enjoyed the first two 
collections and am eagerly awaiting the 
third. Considering the quality of the bind- 
ings and the reproductions, the price was 
a bargain. If that quality is maintained, 
you have a patron for life. 

John Libertine, Jr. 
232 Washington Street, Hanover, MA 02339 


John: The Spirit Color Album, Vol. I is plan- 
ned for release in late 1982. —Ed. 


ANYONE FOR 3rd GRADE DOODLES? 


Although done years ago, The Spirit is 
still heads above 99% of any comic art 
done before or since. It’s the sort of art 
that a 33 year old comics fan like myself 
can hold his head up about. 

However, I have to express my chagrin 
over “Hisner’s P*S Years” [Spirit No.33]. 
This represents the deification of Eisner 
at its worst. Sure, he’s an innovator anda 
giant, but this ain’t worth 13 pages. Next 
it’ll be “Eisner’s Third Grade Doodles,” 
or maybe “Eisner’s Shopping Lists — 
Early Years.” You're going to run out of 
material eventually. Please do it gracefully. 
John Hayman 
259-A Chestnut Hill Rd., Montague, MA 01351 


RUN EARLIEST SPIRITS IN ORDER? 


Continue reprinting the early Spirits! 
‘The ideal would be to run the Spirit in 
chronological order beginning with Eis- 
ner’s very first section. I realize this is im- 
possible since you don’t have originals. 


Thave found Warren’s Spirit to be bet- 
ter than Kitchen’s Spirit in only two re- 
spects: Warren’s contained more Spirit 
stories per issue, and the Warren covers 
were superior to the watercolors used on 
most Kitchen issues. Overall, I think you 
have done an excellent service giving us 
on a regular basis perhaps the best con- 
tinuing strip in the history of comics. 

By the way, I really enjoyed The Spirit 
Color Album. The Spirit in black and 
white is tremendous, but in color is even 
better! Please continue to publish more. 


Ken Leeper 
Rt.4 Box 342, Lewistown, PA 17044 

Ken; NOT so impossible after all! See the im- 
portant announcement on page 1! Ed. 


FREE SPIRIT 
CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIED AD POLICY: We will run 
your ad absolutely FREE, but please try to 
keep your ad under 25 words, We reserve 
‘the right to edit ads to fit. Ads will NOT 
be repeated automatically. Resubmit for 
each issue if you want your ad or portions 
of it rerun. Ads must be related to The 
Spirit. Send ads to: Spirit Classifieds, Box 
TS, Princeton, Wis. 54968, 


SPIRIT ITEMS WANTED 


EARLIEST ORIGINAL SPIRIT Sections. 
We are looking for very nice, well-registered 
early sections to reproduce in our new color 
magazine (see page 1 announcement). We 
would like to borrow, rent or trade for any 
you have and will consider a variety of ar- 
rangements. Contact me if you have such 
examples. Published credit will be given also. 
Denis Kitchen, c/o Spirit Magazine, No.2 
Swamp Road, Princeton WI 54968 


KITCHEN “Underground” Spirit No.2 end 
all of the Spirit Bags wanted, Contact me re- 
garding price and condition. Mike White, 
2902 S. Joplin ave., Joplin, MO 64801 
ORIGINAL SPIRIT ART wanted. Piease 
send descriptions and prices to Mark Borello, 
Romsdalsgade 10-1, 2300 Copenhagen, 
Denmark 

KITCHEN Sink Spirit No.18 and complete 
‘Spirit Bags No.1 and 3 in good shape, Send 
price/description to David Wolf, 244 Waver- 
ly Place, New York, NY 10014 
WARREN'S Crime Convention, P’Gell and 
Spirit Special issues. Also Spirit Bags No. 1 
thru 4, P. Krukonis, 185 Silver Street, Bos- 
ton, MA 02127 


SPIRIT ITEMS FOR SALE 


ORIGINAL Spirit Sections: Tabloids 6/29/ 
47, 11/9/47, both very good, $15 each. 
Many more on hand. Send S.A.S.E. tor 
Xanadu Comics & Collectibles, Inc., 2 West 
‘Sth Street, Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
COMPLETE Spirit Magazine run (No.1 thru 
current) plus plenty other stuff. For details 
write Joe Streich, Box 1057, FDR Station, 
New York, NY 10022 

‘SPIRIT BAGS No.1 thru 4. $20 each of the 
full set for $70. Extra bag of No.4; will trade 
tor “bootleg” bag. Call (914) 666-2854 on 
Friday thru Sunday evenings or write Rich- 
bod tag 123 Smith Ave., Mt. Kisco, NY 


P*S MAGAZINES, ail very good: No. 187- 
91, $8.50 each; 224, 226-29, $7.50 each; 
230-36, $7 each. Harvey Sobel, 440 E. 23rd 
‘Strret, Apt. 6A, New York, NY 10010. 
KITCHEN “Underground” Spirits No.1-2 
near mint condition, $10 each. Shalom: 
Fisch, 300 Merrison, Teaneck, NJ 07666. 


SPIRIT BAGS No.1-2, excellent condition. 
$12 each postpaid. Spirit Bags No.3-4, mint 
condition (never opened!) $14 each postpaid. 
Kitchen Sink (underground) 1-2, very good 
condition, $10 each postpaid. Robert L. 
Goerder, Jr., 902 S. Garner Street, State Col- 
lege, PA 16801 

EISNER’S CITY PORTFOLIO. Only 75 are 
left, mostly the “ochre” colored, higher num- 
ber editions that are superior to the “deep 
ted’” that made up the main portion of the 
1500 edition. Still only $17.50 postpaid 
from Kitchen Sink Press, No.2 Swamp Road, 
Princeton, W! 54968, You can phone in your 
‘orders for any Kitchen Sink merchandise to 
(414) 295-6922. We now accept Mastercard 
‘or Visa in payment by phone or by mail. 


a 
GUEST OF HONOR: 


Will EISNER f 
Americana-Congress Hotel 
GUESTS: 


Brent ANDERSON 220 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Terry BEATTY DAILY ADMISSION—$5.00 
John BYRNE DEALER TABLES—$125.00 each 


tench Doors Open 10 AM Each Day! 
Max COLL Special Events: 


Jan DUURSEMA z 
is y i ! 
Jim ENGEL Spider-Man’s 20th Anniversary! 


Chuck FIALA The Greatest Original Art Exhibits aor 
Keith GIFFEN A Tribute to World War II Cartoons! 


Dick GIORDANO: The Legion of Super-Heroes Rediscovered! 
Mike GRELL How To Break Into Comics! 
Denis KITCHEN The Mighty Marvel Trivia Contest! 
Paul KUPPERBERG The Comicon Original Art Auction! 
Paul LEVITZ --and-- 
Al MILGROM THE PANOPTICON WEST 1982 
Steve MITCHELL DOCTOR WHO FESTIVAL! 
Dean MULLANEY --featuring-- 
Jerry ORDWAY The Authorized U.S. Premiere of 
Marshall ROGERS the VERY FIRST PETER DAVISON 
dts SHOOTER DOCTOR WHO SERIAL! 
Bill SIENKIEWICZ Dr. Who producer John Nathan-Turner! 
Dave SIM Actresses Sarah (Nyssa) Sutton 
Bob SMITH ie y 

Joe STATON and Elisabeth (Sarah Jane) Sladen! 
Roger STERN Dalek creator Terry Nation! 
Mark SILVESTRI TEN SERIALS: Pertwee, Baker, Davison! 
Cat YRONWODE The Doctor Who Masquerade! 


CHICAGO COMICON 1219 W Devon Avenue. Chicago IL 69660 


...and more! 


e« CALL THE CHICAGO COMICON HOTLINE 
(312) 743-4493! 


“ASK 
WILL EISNER” 


COLORING COVER NO. 33 


ON the cover of The Spirit No.33, the coloring of P’Gell’s 
kin is especially roseate. If I may ask, what colors did 
you use to acheive this effect? For that matter, what me- 
dium was it done in? It looks like liquid watercolors to me. If 
so, what brand and values? 

Also, if you’re open to a bit of constructive advice about 
this cover, it is my feeling that the brilliant greens of the cushi- 
ons and bright pinks of P’Gell’s dress through the painting “off 
balance.” A muted violet for the cushions and perhaps a more 
subdued red for the dress would have given a more “harmoni- 
ous” look without altering the focus of the painting in the least. 

John Wilcox, 40 Hales Court, Westport, CT 06880 


I used ordinary palette watercolors on the faces and Dr. 
Martin’s dyes on the large areas. I appreciate your constructive 
comments. Keep in mind that I am always experimenting, so 
observations like yours are always welcome. —W.E. 


WHY NO NEW SPIRIT STORIES? 


THE ubiquitous question: Why are you disinclined to de- 

vise new Spirit sequences on a regular basis? Does this 

come from a creative proclivity to explore new and diff- 
erent directions, or a hesitancy to tamper with a classic, critical- 
ly-acclaimed body of work? 

Kevin C. McConnell, 617 Juno Lane, Denton, TX 76201 


«Yes! —W.E. 


EVALUATING YOUNG ARTISTS 


Q IN today’s high-priced economy, a 16 year old comic 
collector like myself can’t figure on getting too much 
high-quality art for a relatively low price. But thank 
goodness for The Spirit and the great price of 3% cents a page! 
My question: When evaluating a young artist’s work, 
what are some of the things you look for? Also, what is the 
most common error made by young artists today? 
Chris Doellner, 524 Meade, Danville, Illinois 61832 


1. I look for what the artist tries to do or say and I look 
for attention to basic skills and craft, 2. The biggest mistake 
young artists make is a preoccupation with style and fads. W.E. 


TALENT AND THE EARLY COMIC SHOPS 


Thave been a fan-collector of your work since World War 
II, when I was just a little tyke. All during these past 35+ 
years | have also been collecting the work of Bob Powell. 

As n your own work, I think it is obvious that Powell was 
much concerned with turning out quality art. In my experience 
those who produce quality work are those who want to —and 
“wanting to” is an attitude, a personal desire to excel, to con- 
stantly improve style or technique. Given that most other varia- 
bles are about equal, such as training and mechanical skills, the 
question is: Where does an artisan get this attitude, this desire, 
this personal goad, to produce top-notch art? 

Your shop(s) were in on the beginning of the Golden Age 
of comic books and, indeed, supplied art for several lines and 
titles. The names of most of the artists who worked for you 
constitute a who’s-who of comic book art from about 1939 to 
present: Powell, Tuska, Fine, Crandall, Kubert, Cuidera, Guard- 
ineer, Kirby, and so on. Is it reasonable to think that many of 
these artists acquired and sharpened their skills in your shop? 


continued on page 64... 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 


ATLANTA FANTASY FAIR 


AUGUST 
13-15 
1982 


CONGRESS 
CENTER & 
OMNI HOTEL 
GUESTS: 


WILL EISNER 
FORREST ACKERMAN 
RAY HARRYHAUSEN 

FRANK MILLER 


50 hours of fantastic films, including a Ray Harryhausen 
retrospective! Other events include an Amateur Film Fest- 
ival, Art Show, Costume Competition, Panels, Seminars, 
Fantasy Games Tournament, and a huge Trading Area! 
Elegant hotel facilities, with special rates for members! 
Membership is $14 before July 15, $16 at the door. Order 
now or send for a free Progress Report to 335 Terrydale 
Drive, Marietta, Ga. 30067 or call (404) 429-2648. 
Presented by A.C.F.F. Ltd., a Non-profit Organization. 


CHICAGO CON July 16-18? 
BE SURE TO VISIT OUR TABLES! 


KITCHEN SINK PRESS 


WILL HAVE A FULL LINE OF WILL EISNER'S SPIRIT MAGAZINE, 
A CONTRACT WITH GOD, THE CITY PORTFOLIO, COLOR TREAS- 
URY AND SPIRIT COLOR ALBUM ON SALE... AND... 


GUEST OF HONOR 


@iil E7SNER. 


WILL BE AT OUR TABLES TO PERSONALIZE AND 


AUTOGRAPH ITEMS! 


CHECK OUR TABLES FOR POSTED TIMES. 


ALSO BE SURE TO CHECK OUT OUR NEWEST PUBLICATION, 


FANDOM CONFIDENTIAL 


STARRING CHICAGO'S OWN JIM ENGEL & CHUCK FIALA, AND 


BOP 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMIC EDITED BY GUEST CAT YRONWODE. 


WE ALSO INVITE YOU TO VIEW THE CONVENTION'S 


ORIGINAL ART EXHIBIT 


WHICH FEATURES HIGHLIGHTS OF 12 YEARS OF COMIC ART 
PUBLISHED BY KITCHEN SINK PRESS * MANY TOP ARTISTS ARE 
REPRESENTED * MOST PIECES ON EXHIBIT FOR FIRST TIME! 


Since 1969 Kitchen Sink Press has published the finest in 
comic books (more than 100 titles by top contemporary car- 
toonists), magazines (such as The Spirit and Bop) and books 
(hardcover classics by Eisner, Kurtzman, Wood and others), 
In addition to our own titles, our sister company —Krupp 
Distribution— distributes comix by publishers like Rip Off 
Press (Freak Brothers), Last Gasp (Zippy the Pinhead), Edu- 
Comics (Gen of Hiroshima), British imports, posters, cards & 
other items related to the general field of underground” com- 
ix. We do not distribute mainstream comics. But you can’t 
find a better source for alternative titles. Whether you are a 
comix dealer, a distributor, or an individual collector, try us! 

i KITCHEN SINK PRESS 

No.2 Swamp Road e Princeton, Wisconsin 54968 


Please rush me your new 16-page 2-color Catalog! | have en- 
closed 50 cents to help offset first class postage. 


Oi i'ma dealer, interested in wholesale discounts, 

C0 I'man individual collector. Send retail catalog & info. 
NAME t 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE zIP 


"ASK WILL EISNER" 


I think so! I find it hard to believe that a diverse crew of indivi- 
duals could turn out the amount of good work your shop did 
without some master demanding excellence. What are your re- 
collections on this? What were the standards of art? Of quality? 
Of discipline? Was there free exchange of knowledge? Was every- 
one required to come to the shop to work? Did they “let off 
steam?” Was the work assembly line or team projects? 

Ed Lane, 1916 Hideaway Court, Tallahassee, FL 32303 


Any shop (or studio) built around the vision or direction 
of one person will inescapably reflect his standards. But in all 
fairness, keep in mind that the talented people you refer to 
were talented to begin with and were willing to learn from each 
other as well as share their know-how. 

My shop had the advantage of being there at a time when 
there was receptivity for innovative product. The members were 
young, open to criticism, unafraid of competition and in a work 
environment that respected them. I said respect, not patronage. 
Deadlines were demanding. It was a working studio environ- 
ment with little in the way of “goofiness” or “‘pranksterism.” 
There was a common agreement that deadlines were inflexible 
and had to be met no matter what. A good shop manager knows 
how much can be done in how-much-time. 

In the early Eisner & Iger shop, I would sit at the head of 
a long assembly line, roughing out ideas, splash pages, or whole 
stories, These were passed around for penciling, inking and 
background and lettering. Later, people like Bob Powell (who 
took on Sheena after Mort Meskin left) wrote his own stories. 
Toni Blum was an in-house writer and wrote for George Tuska, 
Jack Kirby and Lou Fine. There were only two rooms and little 
in the way of secrecy. People in the studio could hear what was 
going on in the front office if they cared to listen. 

Later, in the Tudor City Studio (actually a two-room 
apartment) Lou Fine, Chuck Cuidera, Bob Powell, Chuck 
Mazoujian, who came with me when I sold my half of Eisner & 
Iger, worked in a more comfortable atmosphere. That is to say, 
they could more freely talk politics, sports or whatever because 
it was a smaller shop (5 people vs. 15) and there was no differ- 
ence in status. There was a remarkable and quiet kind of com- 
raderie —lunching together, some socializing. There was a great 
protectiveness for “little” Joe Kubert (14 years old) who was 
the shop “gopher,” ete. There was a lot of exchanging of skill- 
information. Kubert was always asking questions which were 
patiently answered. 

Sometimes we would watch Lou Fine ink a piece of art. 
I would —like a coach?— be constantly providing “over the 
shoulder” comments. Since the comments were not personal, 
no one registered annoyance over a suggested change. Ideas 
were exchanged freely. But above all, we five had to get out a 

16-page supplement completely by ourselves every week and 
two 64-page comic books every two months and there was no 
room for slippage. We never once missed a deadline. 

Before I could say “Denny Colt” the war enveloped us 
and we went our separate ways. —W.E. 


SEND YOUR QUESTIONS TO: 
“Ask Will Eisner,” 2 Swamp Rd., Princeton WI 54968 


—continued from page 63 


SUMMER CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


JULY 8-11, SAN DIEGO Comic Con: Will Eisner, Cat 
Yronwode and Denis Kitchen will all be in attendance. 
JULY 16-18, CHICAGO Comicon: Virtually the entire 
Spirit Magazine staff will be in the windy city for this 
event. Will Eisner is the Guest of Honor. Also present will 
be Denis Kitchen, Cat Yronwode, Peter Poplaski and 
Holly Brooks. (See pages 62 and 63 for details). 
AUGUST 13-15, ATLANTA Fantasy Fair. Will Eisner is 
‘one of the main guests at this major southern convention. 
(For details see page 63). 
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This all-new quarterly comics magazine is devoted to all kinds of music by all kinds of contributors. Editor Cat 
Yronwode has assembled a first issue consisting of Alex Toth (a tribute to Wally Wood and Russ Manning)... ‘East 
Virginia Blues” by Trina Robbins... “Surf City’ by Rick Geary... “Teen Beat ‘63” by Mare Hempel... ‘Baby Blues” 
by Joe Schwind... “Kitz ‘n Katz” by Bob Laughlin... “Cowboy Song’’ by Harvey (American Splendor) Pekar and 
Sean Carroll... A Jerry Lee Lewis Interview adapted for comics by Cat Yronwode & Bill Fugate... ‘’Losers of the 
Blues,” a parody of Crumb’s ‘Heroes of the Blues" by Bruce Sweeney & D. Lieberman... “Mystery Dance’’ by Doug 
Erb... plus: articles by Ron Courtney, Murray Bishoff and George Moonogian and reviews by Cat Yronwode and 
Dean (Eclipse) Mullaney! All in a fat magazine with extra heavy covers (beautiful cover painting by John Pound) 
for $2.75. On sale now at comics shops throughout North America and Europe! Pick yours up! 
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